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Beetle moulding powder —a product of B1.P. research— give 


= Be . LE lu high * non-tracking * properties to electrical mouldings such as 
a 2) 


the white buffer block of this G.E.C. telephone rela) 





Every time you lift a_ telephone 


receiver you bring into operation a i ittle 


telephone relay. The buffer block is an 







































integral part of the relay, positioning 
the springsets which perform the 
necessary circuit switching. The block 
must insulate, and must retain its shape 
under all operating conditions. It must 
also resist ‘ tracking ” — the formation 
of a conducting track between the 


springs, due to dust, etc. The General Electric Co. Ltd. of England uses buffer 
blocks moulded in Beetle — thousands of them weekly — in the manufacture 

of relays for telephone exchanges at home and abroad, for railway signalling equipment 

and for the radio industry. If you have a use for Beetle products, large or small, electrical or otherwise, 


bring a relay into operation — now. Lift the receiver and dial Gerrard 7971, the telephone number of . .. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 


1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 





‘BEETLE? is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
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Universally acclaimed and urgently demanded at home 


and overseas, the brilliant new Jaguar is a worthy 





successor to a long line of distinguished forerunners 
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Shell enterprise is making notable 
contributions towards a cleaner 
and a healthier world. 

Not the least of these are the new 
detergents which greatly reduce 
the drudgery of cleaning. 


=> y Half the effort and half the time! 


Many of these new cleaners 





owe their efficiency to the vital 
ingredients resulting from Shell 


research and resources. They are a 





part of the great contribution toward 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST OBJECTIVES IN THE COMMUNIST ATTACK ON SHANGHAI: AN AIRPORT IN THE SUBURBS 
CONVERTED INTO A STRONG-POINT IN THE CITY’S PERIMETER DEFENCES. 


At the time of writing, Shanghai was completely encircled by the Communists except Shanghai from the sea. It will be remembered that British and American warships 
for one road in the north leading to the Yangtse. The Nationalist forces were said withdrew from the river sorne days ago to avoid being bottled up when the onslau 
be standing firm in the face of Communist attacks in the north-western, western began. Our photograph was taken at the airport used by Major-General Claire L 
although the Nationalists were still holding the Chennault’s airline, which played its part in the evacuation of Europeans to a place 
of safety. During the war, Major-General Chennault commanded the China Air Task 
~ 


a matter of time before the full weight of the Communist attack would drive Force, and was appointed commanding General of the 14th U.S. Air Force in China 
ff in 1944. He is now U.S. liaison officer with the Nationalist Governmer 


and south-western suburbs and, 
Hungjao and Lungwha airports, no aircraft were leaving the city, and it appeared 
nly 
in the Nationalist defences. Their guns dominated the Whangpoo River, cutting 
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HE nationalisation of iron and steel production, 

having been forced through the Commons, is 
It will presumably become law 
within the expiring life of the present Parliament. 


now a fait accompli. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


is that so many Englishmen are working solely because 
they are coerced and to the extent only to which they 
are coerced. And the removal of a good deal of coercion 
by the present Government through its humanitarian, 


before in our history. After 1951—in two years’ time, 
that is—we are going to be right up against it, with 
nothing apparently to fall back on for many years 
but our capacity to sell the fruits of our labour at 





A vast number of words have been said in its favour 
and an even vaster number against it, many of them 
with considerable heat and some of them by persons 
likely to be directly and immediately affected. A 
small number of persons, some highly deserving and 
some, perhaps, rather less so, will lose their jobs as 
a result. A small number—possibly a rather larger 
number—of politicians and Civil Servants will get 
new and better-paid ones. The men of the managerial 
revolution will cease to be the agents of Capital and 
become Bureaucrats instead, and, for the time being, 
at any rate, I doubt if their friends will notice much 
change in them. The rank and file of the iron and 
steel industry will find themselves employees of a 
single State instead of employees of a number of 
different large-scale Companies. The vast majority 
of us, unless we derive our joys and griefs solely 
from what we read in the newspapers or hear at the 
hustings, will not be directly affected at all until in 
the fullness of time we notice that rise of prices 
charged for services rendered which has so far 
appeared to be an inevitable accompaniment of 
nationalisation. One has only to use one’s memory, 
or, if one has none, to ask Dad what railway tickets 
or coal or electricity cost in the bad old days of 
private enterprise to discover thaf. However, taking 
it by and large, the Great British Public is an easy- 
going, good-humoured and rather obtuse body, and 
may not for a long time notice even this fact ; after 
all, the price of most things is rising. And, for 
the moment, so long as no Government nationalises 
Beer, no public outcry against the beneficent, or 
supposed beneficent, process is likely to occur. If 
any Government went so far as that, of course, it 
would have, if it wished to survive, to reduce the 
franchise and restrict it to women, teetotallers and 
that little minority of wealthy, un-English and anti- 


social ‘‘ parasites '’ who are so undemocratic as to 
drink wine |! 
The only present question, therefore, 


about the nationalisation of Iron and Steel 
is, ‘‘ Will it work?" Or, to put it more 
concretely, will the employees of the new 
State Industry work? Will they work as 
well as they are doing to-day, and will the 
foreign customers, on whom that Industry 
so largely relies, continue to buy its products ? 
For on that everything depends. 

In the last resort nationalisation is merely 
a name for a form of what is to-day called 
Man Management and which, in a simpler 
and more intelligible age, used to be called 
Leadership. It is a way of getting men to 
work to a common purpose. The only test 
of it that matters is whether it is a’good or 
bad way. What effect it has on the owner 
of capital or on the rentier or bondholder is 
merely by the way. For what matters is not 
so much how the national cake is distributed 
but how it is made. So far, economists and 
politicians have concerned themselves princi- 
pally with the former question ; henceforward 
they will have to think more and more of the 
latter. For though the two are bound up with 
one another, there can be no Consumption 


THE BICENTENARY EXHIBITION 


DR. JENNER, DISCOVERER OF VACCINATION. 





DR. EDWARD JENNER” (1749-1823), FROM AN ENGRAVING AFTER 
THE PAINTING BY JAMES NORTHCOTE (1746-1831) TO BE SEEN AT 


THE WELLCOME HISTORICAL MEDICAL MUSEUM. 





IN HONOUR OF 


a price—if necessary, a sacrificial price—that will 
ensure their sale under all circumstances. Other- 
wise, taking the short view—and when one is 
hungry there is no other—we shall starve. 

This is not to conclude, as some Conservatives 
do—though not I—that the process of nationalisation 
must necessarily be reversed and the hand of time 
put back. Without revolution I do not believe it 
can be. The answer, in my view, is a different 
one—one which on more than one occasion I have 
advocated on this page. It is to concentrate not on 
proving nationalisation to have been a folly—a 
negative and therefore, I feel, from a practical 
point of view, sterile policy—but on discovering 
how to make it work. So far its own advocates 
have scarcely addressed themselves to this problem ; 
they have merely concentrated with success on 
convincing the country of the virtue of their 
theories and then transferring the control of 
Industry to the State—that is, to the Civil Service. 
And there they have left the matter. By doing 
so they have not merely jeopardised the success of 
nationalisation as a policy ; if it was no more than 
that, I, who care nothing for the abstract form of 
things, would feel little cause for anxiety. But 
the failure of nationalisation at this stage would, 
I believe, involve a cataclysm that few politicians, 
either Conservative or Socialist, appear to have 
envisaged. It would bring down our whole precarious 
economy and involve the nation in ruin. One can 
put a penny in a slot-machine and get out a 
chocolate, but it is an error to suppose that, by 
reinserting the chocolate, one can recover the penny. 
If I were a Communist I should pray, or whatever 
the Communist equivalent for prayer is, that 
Nationalisation should fail. What is more, I should 
do everything I could to see that it did fail. Signs 
are not wanting that this is exactly what the 
Communists, who are nothing if not realists, 
are very pertinaciously doing. For Com- 
munists want revolution. 

Therefore, if my diagnosis is right, there 
is one. thing, above all others, to be done. 
It is, to make nationalisation work in the 
industries to which it has already, rightly or 
wrongly, been applied. To do that we have 
got to evolve in the nationalised industries 
the sort of leadership that makes men—and, 
above all, Englishmen—want to work instead 
of the purely mechanical leadership that 
compels them to. For only when Englishmen 
want to work will they work really hard ; 
compulsion in this country, as anywhere else, 
can achieve something, but never more than 
50 per cent. And unfortunately those who 
comprise our Civil Service, for reasons which 
lie in our history and which in no way detract 
from their many other virtues, have no con- 
ception of how to make men want to work. 
They have never considered the problem, 
whose solution was left in the past wholly to 
private enterprise and the money incentive. 
Instead of winning men’s love by trusting and 
inspiring them, establishing intimate relations, 
and sharing at first-hand their experiences, 
difficulties and dangers, as, say, a Regimental 





without Production and, in the natural and 
inescapable course of events, Production, if 
we wish to survive, must come first. Man 
wants to eat, but he cannot eat until he has 
dug. Indeed, it is his desire to eat—so 
cunningly has Providence contrived these 
things—that forces him to dig. 

Leadership consists of two parts, both 
essential for any real efficiency. The first, 
though by no means the more important, is 
for the leader or leaders to give the right 
orders. The other is for them to induce the 
led to obey or follow them. The simplest 
way to achieve the latter is through coercion 
or fear of coercion ; that is, by force. Yet by 


itself this is never an efficient way, especially with a 
people accustomed to personal freedom like the English. 
The root of our twentieth-century inefficiency, and of 
the economic problems that arise from that inefficiency, 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE IN DR. JENNER'S GARDEN AT BERKELEY IN WHICH HE USED TO 
VACCINATE PATIENTS DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS: A PHOTOGRAPH ON VIEW AT 
THE BICENTENARY EXHIBITION. 


The bicentenary of the birth of Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, celebrated on 
May 17, 1949, is marked by an exhibition of er and relics relating to him at the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum, 28, Portman Square, -l. Here can be seen both the existing 
manuscripts of the /nguiry, a selection from the Jenner letters in the museum, the series of 
diplomas and the marks of other honours bestowed on him, and also the original pastel portrait of 
him made by J. R. Smith in 1800 and exhibited at the Royal Academy that year. Jenner 
was born at keley, Glos., and was the son of the vicar. After his apprenticeship to a 
surgeon, he was for two years a house pupil of John Hunter, founder of scientific surgery; and 
then returned to practise in his native Berkeley, where he spent the rest of his life. in 1798 
he published his “Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variole Vaccine.” In this 
work Jenner collected cases of persons who had had cowpox naturally at some time of 
their lives, and whom he had subsequently failed to inoculate successfully with smallpox matter 
He also shows that cowpox occurring naturally could be passed on artificially from one individual 
to another, and that this artificially produced cowpox would give protection against smallpox. 
This “2 original of the practice of vaccination, which sp so widely after its introduction 


t by 1800 it was in use in all Continental countries, in America and in Asia. 


though under the circumstances rather unrealistic, 
legislation, has slowed down the already low tempo 
of industrial production at the very moment when to 
survive we have got, as a people, to work as never 


Officer does, the Civil Service makes it only 
too clear that it regards it as its duty to dis- 
trust men, to shun all warmth or intimacy of 
contact with them and never, as a matter of 
principle, to give them the benefit of the doubt. 
This system, originating in the utterly different 
set of circumstances prevailing in the mid- 
nineteenth century, when the Civil Service's 
contact with the public was confined almost 
entirely to matters of taxation and contracts, 
is nothing short of disastrous applied to an 
economy in which the Civil Service is called 
upon to provide leadership in creative Industry 
at all levels. For it leaves in the hearts of 


those to whom it is applied a feeling of resentment, of 
injustice and of discouragement. Instead of stimulating 
men to do as much as possible for as little, it provokes 
them into doing as little as possible for as much. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE ABANDONED WATER BABIES: 
SEAL PUPS DESERTED BY THEIR PARENTS. 


(ABOVE.) THE PLACE OF 

DEATH: A VIEW OF SEAL 

ISLAND, IN FALSE BAY, 

WHERE 1000 FIVE-MONTHS- 

OLD SEAL PUPS WERE LEFT 
TO STARVE. 


OVERNMENT $scient- 
ists in South Africa 
have been busy trying to 
solve the mystery of Seal 
Island, in False Bay, Cape 
Province, where about 6000 
adult seals disappeared from 
their breeding-ground, 
leaving some 1000 five- 
months-old pups to die a 
slow death from starvation. 
The adult herd vanished in 
the middle of April, and 
to-day the peaceful island 
home of the seal, and of 
thousands of sea birds, has 
become a place of death. 
For weeks after the adult 
seals had left, the island 
resounded to the plaintive 
bleats of the young seals as 
they called to two small 
herds of adults—200 of the 
original 6000—who remained 
near the island; but the 
(Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) THE DYING AND 
THE DEAD: A GROUP OF 
SEAL PUPS, HUDDLED TO- 
GETHER CLOSE TO THE 
WATER, A MONTH AFTER 
THEIR PARENTS MYSTERI- 
OUSLY DESERTED THEM. 


THE INNOCENT VICTIMS: TWO SEAL PUPS TOO EXHAUSTED TO EVADE THE PHOTOGRAPHER ; 
ONE TRYING FEEBLY TO CLIMB BACK TO THE LEDGE, WHILE ITS COMPANION LIES INERT. 


Continued.) 
adults, most of them cows, would not go near the island and merely barked in reply. Post-mortems 


were performed, but no apparent signs of disease discovered, and it appeared that the pups had died 

of starvation. It is thought that the parents’ desertion may have been caused by the unauthorised 

netting of sharks round the island, or by the anti-aircraft practice on the mainland opposite the island. 

The Ministry of Agriculture said that the presence of guano collectors on the island was not thought 
to have disturbed the seals enough to have been the cause of the desertion 


THE POST-MORTEM: DR, 


D. E, 


TRUTER, OF THE GOVERNMENT VETERINARY 


LABORATORIES, PERFORMING AN AUTOPSY ON A DEAD PUP, 


~ 





THE GRIM SEQUEL: 


WHICH 


A GROUP OF DEAD SEALS LYING 


ARE 


DISCOLOURED 


WITH 


THEIR 


AMONG 
BLOOD. 


THE ROCKS, 














ter opened in the 
New Armoury of the solid forms The 
Tower of London on armour of the Arch 
May 12, is running duke Sigismund of 
concurrently with the Tyrol, who married 
Exhibition of Art a Scottish Princess, is 
Treasures from ¢ generally held to be 
Vienna at the Tate Pe ee the finest example of 
Gallery. Sir James set ad the German school 
Mann, Surveyor of EM ae in existence. Three 
the King's Works of | ees] of the armours are 
Art, Keeper of the not the property 
tion, and Master ®¥N0SSED AND pauascenso wire coun axn suuvre: } Stace” pat come 
of the Armouries © SE" from the castle of =, 
MADE BY KOLMAR COLMAN, SON OF LORENZ of the Tower of Count Trapp, in FINEST EXISTING EXAMPLE OF THE GERMAN 
COLMAN OF AUGSBURG | ARMOUR OF ANDREAS, London, writes \ South Tyrol, with SCHOOL OF THE PERIOD: GOTHIC ARMOUR 
COUNT OF SONNENBERG, WHO WAS MURDERED |\Continued below \ {Continued belou OF THE ARCHDUKE SIGISMUND OF TYROL BY 
is 26E8. LORENZ COLMAN, C. 1450. 
\ 
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haa nee rea THE ARMOUR OF PAOLO GIORDANO ORDINI, DUKE OF BRACCIANO, \ 
wn —_ A FAMOUS PROFESSIONAL wy Ay 
VIEW IN THE ALTA 
SOLDIER, WHO SERVED 
PINAKOTHEK EXHIBI 
N TION. c. 1525 HE THE ARMOUR OF A MEDIAVAL GIANT, ULRICH IX. OF MATSCH, «Vs ee 
\ adi enim eamammee 6 FT. QO INS. IN HEIGHT, ¢. 1440-50. LENT BY HIS DESCENDANT, aa Se ee 
VIll,, WHO WISHED HIM COUNT TRAPP FROM THE ARMOURY OF HIS CASTLE IN SOUTH vAuoUs SATvEss 
TO MARRY MARY TUDOR TvaCt. nee wey 
} Continued.) : Continued.) 
\ the following note on the its almost fabulous 
a of —— armoury of the Middle 
} collection of armour and a cand cee 
which had passed from 
} arms at Vienna is the Count Trapp some years 
\ most important in the ago, has been lent by the 
\ world, both in range and Glasgow Museum Be 
! variety. A selection of sides the early armours 
' its choicest treasures is of the Gothic period 
\ now being exhibited at there are rich specimens 
the Tower of London of the Renaissance, fluted 
\ It provides an oppor and etched and gilt, in 
tunity for the British cluding the remarkable 
public to see the immense embossed and damas- 
skill and taste which were cened armour of Ales- 
lavished on producing sandro Farnese, Duke of 
arms and armour of the Parma, who commanded 
finest quality. The the army assembled at 
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THE 


“THE ARMOUR OF KINGS AND CAPTAINS” 
NATIONAL TREASURES AT THE TOWER. 


AUSTRIAN 


der Exhibition of } his time That is 

The Armour of } } Why the exhibitior 
Kings and Captains { bears the title * The 
from the National * Armour of Kings and 
Collections of Austria | Captains.” The ex 
(organised by Sir } hibition is specially 
James Mann, with \ strong in armour of 
the co-operation of ! the Gothic period of 
Dr the fifteenth century, 


through the courtesy 
of the Austrian 
Government) which } 
the Duke of Glouces- 


Bruno Thomas, | 
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wealth of the armoury at 
Vienna is due not only to 
the normal accretions of 
a great house, such as 
the house of Habsburg, 
which was always a lav- 
ish patron of the craft, 
but also to the fact that 
one of them, the Arch 
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Calais to invade England 
in 1588 if the Spanish 
Armada had been suc- 
cessful."’ On this and the 
facing page we reproduce 
photographs of some .of 
the outstanding objects 
on view which are not 
only of importance and 








duke Ferdinand of Tyrol, , m2 
WITH A SKIRT FOR FIGHTING ON FOOT IN THE deliberately formed FLUTED ARMOUR OF EITEL FRIKDRICH, CoUNT ake on account of 
. PART OF T os ” 
LISTS | ARMOUR MADE BY JORG SEUSENHOFER collection of 125 armours OF ZOLLERN, A MEMBER OF THE HOHENZOLLERN . eir high craftsmanship, THE “ ROSELFAF™ SUIT OR GARNI 
7 54 j TIRE p s ' 
FOR THE ARCHDUKE FERDINAND OF TYROL | h { ate FAMILY, WHO FOUGHT FOR EDWARD [V. IN THe ut because of the h FIVE CapP-@-Pi¢ HARNESSES, SO CALLED 
of the most amous toric European perso: FROM THE EICHED DESIGN THEY BEAR) 
(1347) Princes and Captains of ENGLISH WARS OF THE ROSES. ¢. 151 
; alities associated with MADE FOR THE EMPEROR FERDINAND 
[Continued above, right th 
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RECALLING WARFARE AND TOURNEY : SS... LENT BY AUSTRIA TO LONDON: ARMS, 
BELLONA’S CHOICEST TREASURES. ARMOUR, HARNESS, MODELS AND TOYS. 


” 


A “ NORMAN HELMET WITH NASAL. 
ELE NTH-TWELFTH CENTURY, FOUND IN 
MORAVIA. THE SHAPE IS THAT DEPICTED 
IN THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY OF THE 1006 
INVASION BY WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
LOW RELIEF Wer 5 . ‘ DESIGNED BY JORG KOLDERER OF INNSBRUCK FOR THE 
EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I., AND DATED I515: A MODEL OF 
A MORTAR. THE SLEEPING GUNNER CARVED ON TUL 
WOODEN STAND SHOULD BE NOTED. 


ANU SVrRonenRnen vine os \a ye eURPMRERAUNNSNHNUNOEDONNENRA ELEGUOOGNDEDEGEE (4/511 UOLERREURORRERNUAUEDERSCORINGUNEAEVARDELLOANUERANNNGN IONS! 4 


OVERLAID WITH BONE CARVED IN 

WITH GALLANTS AND LADIES AND PAINTED RED 

AND GREEN : A MID-FIFTEENTH-CENTURY SOUTH 
TYROLEAN SADDLE. 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST PIECES MODEL OF A CANNON CALLED \ 
SHOWN: SPEARHEAD OF THE | THE “ LANERPFEIF,” OF \ 
EMPEROR FREDERICK III, DATING BRONZE, BEARING THE ARMS 
FROM BEFORE 1439. OF THE HAPSBURGS. GAUNTLET OF THE ARMOUR OF THE ARCHDUKE SIGISMUND 
OF TYROL, SHOWING THE ELEGANT AND GRACEFUL 
LINES OF THE GERMAN GOTHIC STYLE, PIERCED, AND 
ENRICHED WITH BRASS BORDERS. 


CC | 


HE Exhibition of ‘‘ The Armour of Kings and Captains" from 

the National Collections of Austria, at the Tower of London, 

includes a number of objects, some of which are illustrated on this page, that might well be described as from Bellona's treasure chest 

Sir James Mann, Master of the Armouries of the Tower of London, writes as follows: “ The last armour in point of date is a 

little boy’s armour made for the Archduke Ferdinand Charles, which bears upon it the inscription ‘ Leges urbanitatis,’ which may be 

f ies , 4 freely translated ‘Be a good boy.’ Besides the armour there are magnificent weapons, including the hunting sword of 

OF WOOD, FACED WITH CANVAS PAINTED WITH Maximilian I., the friend and ally of Henry VIII., whose gifts of armour to that monarch are among the principal treasures 

THE FIGURE OF ST. GEORGE : A HIGHLY DECOR- of the permanent collection at the Tower. There are also a number of interesting illustrated inventories and manuscripts 

ATIVE LATE-FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PAVISE, OR dealing with the collection, and two miniatures by Nicolas Hilliard of Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake, which were 
ARCHER'S SHIELD. (Lent by the City of Vienna.) ordered by the Archduke Ferdinand for his famous collection of kings and contemporaries." 


(LEFT.) 

A REMARKABLE EXAM- 
PLE OF RENAISSANCE 
ART: A PARADE BUCK- 
LER OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES V., EMBOSSED 
AND DAMASCENED WITH 
GOLD BY THE NEGROLI 
BROTHERS OF MILAN, 
GREATEST MASTERS OF 
THEIK DAY. (¢. 1540.) 





(RIGHT.) 

USED BY THE CHILDREN 
OF THE EMPEROR MAXI- 
MILIAN 1. (1459-1519) 
SCHOLAR AND SOLDIER: 
TOY FIGURES OF JOUS- 
TERS, MADE TO RUN 
AGAINST EACH OTHER 
ON PULLEYS. DATING 
FROM THE LATE FIF- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 
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“THE STATELY PLEASURE-DOME ” 
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OF THE CALIPH HISHAM: 


REVEALED IN RECENT EXCAVATIONS NEAR JERICHO. 


By D. C. BARAMKI (Formerly Senior Archaeological Officer 
in the Palestine Administration). 


N the issue of The Illustrated London News for 

July 14, 1945, the discovery of a mosaic pavement 

at Hisham’s Palace at Khirbet al Mafjar, near Jericho, 

was published. The entire building of which that 

mosaic pavement formed part has now been 

completely cleared and an account of the 
discoveries made is given below. 

The excavations revealed a building 
combining a bathing establishment and 
a pleasure house for the Caliph and his 
retinue. It consists of a square hall 
(Fig. 4A), each side of which measures 
go ft. The principal entrance is on the 
east side (Fig. 48), and it is protected by 
a porch and flanked by two semi-circular 
exedre or recesses. Three similar exedre 
project from each of the remaining three 
sides. 

The porch was roofed by a flat dome 
supported on four wall arches. In the 
drum of the dome there were ten, or 
possibly twelve, niches. The wall arches 
as well as the dome and part of the fagade 
were decorated with carved stucco (Fig. 3). 
In each of the niches there were alternating 
male and female figures ; the males wear 
loin-cloths (Fig. 10) and the women skirts 
from the waist down; otherwise all the 
figures are naked, except that each woman 
wears a necklace, ear-rings and a rosette 
in her hair (Fig. 12). There were also two other 
niches in the fagade of the porch in the spandrels 
of the front arch. A male figure stood in one of them, 
wearing a long red robe, and standing on a pair of 


FIG. I. 





THE SWIMMING-POOL OF A CALIPH: 
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pilasters, supported immense arches, which in turn 
were surmounted by a row of windows, three above each 
arch, forming a clear storey ; in the spandrels of the 
arches of the windows there were small niches, plastered 





MAFJAR, NEAR JERICHO. 


The photograph shows the southern end of the palace shown in plan in Fig. 4. The swimming-pool 
lies to the right of the line of steps which bisects the picture, and is bounded by the south wall 


of the palace (right) with its three semi-circular bays. 


and painted in imitation of marble and porphyry. 
The roof was in part at least vaulted in brick with a 
dome at a higher level over the central bay. The 
swimming-pool occupies a small area at the south side 
(Figs. 1 and 4c). It is 

enclosed by a waterproof 

barrier reached by steps 

from the main hall. The 

t inside of the pool is en- 
GH cased in bricks and plaster. 


PART OF THE GREAT WINTER PALACE OF 
THE OMMAYYAD CALIPH HISHAM (724-743 A.D.), RECENTLY EXCAVATED AT KHIRBET AL 
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room has already been described (see The IJilustrated 
London News for July 14, 1945). The walls of this room, 
as well as the ceiling, were decorated with carved 
plaster ; some of this was found on the walls (Fig. 5), 
but the bulk was found in fragments in the débris, 
and has since been reassembled in the Palestine 
Archzological Museum. The semi-circular alcove was 
roofed by a semi-dome, while the forepart of the 
room was roofed by a brick dome, standing on a 
drum. In the drum there was a row of windows, with 
coloured glass set in an intricate gypsum-traceried 
frame (Fig. 16). The soffit of the dome was decorated 
by a large rosette with six petals ; between the petals 
there are alternate male and female heads, 
the male wearing beards and the female 
ear-rings (Fig. 15). In the pendentives 
there were winged horses placed in wreaths. 

A door east of this room leads into 
the hot baths. These consist of two adjacent 
rooms (Figs. 4F, G, and 14), the floor of 
which has collapsed. The first is a square 
room. The furnace is on the east side. 
The hot air passed by flues under the floor 
and up the walls through pottery pipes 
placed against the walls. Round the room 
there were seats. On the east side, over 
the furnace, there is a tank, semi-circular 
in plan, which heated the water for the 
steam bath. East of this room there was 
a stoking-room (Fig. 4H), access to which 
was gained by a door from the outside. 
The second hot room lies to the north, 
It is circular in plan and is furnished with 
eight horseshoe niches (Fig. 14). The five 
niches nearest the door, like the rest of the 
room, were heated by hot air beneath the 
floor ; the three remaining niches contained 
water-tanks in which water could be 
heated by the furnace, which is situated 
on the north side of the room (Fig. 41). 

Two other rooms, west of the hot rooms, were in- 
tended for cooling after the hot-air bath (Figs. 41 and J). 
One of them is supplied with water-tanks for washing 








CALIPH HISHAM’S PALACE AND BATHS: 
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squatting lions and carrying a sword (Fig. 11). It 
has been suggested that this may possibly be a figure 
of the Caliph. At the bottom of the drum of the dome 
there was a row of sheep, while in the pendentives 
or corners there were male figures with 
upstretched arms. The door-jambs were 
moulded and the lintel was carved with 
floral patterns. Over it there was a 
relieving cusped arch, In the walls of the 
baths and the exedre there were rows 
of niches at two levels: the lower ones 
were probably used for placing clothes 
and the upper served merely as decora- 
tion (Fig. 2). 

The central exedra on the west (Fig. 4D) 
was more elaborately treated than the 
others. It was probably the alcove where 
the Caliph sat watching the slave girls 
dancing in the hall in front. Whereas 
in the other exedre the lower row of 
niches is square in plan and plain, and 
covered by a small arch; in this one they 
are horseshoe-shaped and flanked by small 
columns ; further, these small columns of 
the upper row were decorated with carved 
plaster (stucco) and contained statues. 
Both rows of niches in this exedra were 
covered by convex niche-heads decorated 
with floral patterns. In the other exedre 
only the upper row were covered with 
such niche-heads. A decorated stone 
pendent hung by a stone chain from 
the ceiling in the middle of the exedra or alcove. 

The building was divided into twenty-five bays for 
the purpose of roofing. Sixteen massive piers (Fig. 7), 
cach consisting of a cluster of four columns and four 


FIG. 4. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PART 
TO ILLUSTRATE THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 


ee sit Arrangements were made 
= *s for draining the pool 
= > periodically. The floor 
if of the hall is paved 
eee with polychrome mosaics 
Seas (Figs. 6-9); the pave- 
Poe! ments in the middle bay 
"=> and in the middle exedra 
¢ as '" on the west side (Fig. 7) 
»—Ss are more carefully laid and 
"~~. more skilfully executed 
>) _sthan in any of the other 
bays. This hall was prob- 
2) ably used for dancing by 
ie “am the jawari (slave girls) 
sectiona, for the delectation of the ,.. :. 
or tHe Caliph, who would prob-  psconstruction 


ably be sitting in the 
middle exedra on the west 
side, watching and admiring the per- 
formance—a probability which is reminiscent of the tales 
of the “ Arabian Nights.’ Indeed, both the palace and 
baths are a fitting stage for those tales of wonder. 


NICHES ; AND 





THE PLEASURE PALACE OF THE CALIPH HISHAM, REVEALED IN EXCAVATIONS 
WHICH HAVE CONTINUED FROM 1935 TO 1948, SHOWN IN PLAN. 


Key To Pian : (A) Main hall ; (B) Entrance ; (C) Swimming-pool ; (D) Caliph’s alcove ; (E) Caliph’s retiring- 
room ; (F) and (G) Hot rooms ; (H) Furnace room ; (1) and (J) Cooling rooms ; (K) Steam room ; (L) Furnace. 


In the north-west corner of the hall (Fig. 4#) there 
is a room to which the Caliph could retire after bathing, 
probably accompanied by his favourite among the 
slave girls. The elaborate mosaic pavement in this 








THE ENTRANCE PORCH OF THE CALIPH HISHAM’S HALL AND BATHS: 
DRAWINGS SHOWING (LEFT) THE FACADE, WITH STATUARY 
(RIGHT) A 


CROSS-SECTION SHOWING THE DOME AND THE 
STATUARY IN THE DRUM OF THE DOME. 


the floor. They are also furnished with seats on which 
the bathers probably lay and ‘‘ were shampooed, oiled, 
sanded and anointed, and scraped with the strigillus,”’ 
following the usage in the unctoriaof Roman 
Therma. The floors and seats in these 
two rooms as well as those of the hot 
rooms were paved with marble, while 
the walls, with the exception of the room 
containing the water-tanks, were faced 
with marble. Except for a few fragments, 
the marble has been stolen, but im- 
pressions of it are still there. The 
impressions show that chancel panels from 
a church and a synagogue were used ; 
they were placed upside down. 

A door in the north wall of the 
recreation hall, near the north-east corner, 
leads into a room which appears to have 
been the steam bath (Fig. 4x). Along three 
sides of this room there is an under- 
ground channel running under a bench 
furnished at regular intervals with rec- 
tangular slots 20 cms. wide (Fig. 13). The 
channel is fed by a pipe laid in the hypo- 
caust of the square hot room, augmented 
by a channel coming from the tank over 
the furnace in the square hot room. The 
slots were intended to allow the steam 
to mse into the room. In the middle 
of the room there is a stone basin with 
a fountain which further augmented 
the steam in the room. The roof consisted of two 
cross vaults in brick, one for the small part near the 
door, and the other over the remaining large part of 
the room. The floor was paved with white tessere. 
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THE “STAGE” FOR THE CALIPH’S DANCING-GIRLS: THE KHIRBET MOSAICS. 


RESERV %o , , te rary » 
a. rm po Paes A go 4 - XURIOUS PRIVACY: THE PRIVATE RECESS . 6. THE MAGNIFICENT MOSAIC FLOOR WHICH STRETCHED FROM TH 
> } OSAIC FLOOR AND CARVED PLASTER WALL. CALIPH’S ALCOVE (FIG. 4D) TOWARDS THE CENTRAL BAY AND THE ENTRANC E. 
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N the facing page Mr. D. C. 
Baramki describes the “ stately 
pleasure-dome "’ of the Caliph Hisham, 
which excavation over a period of 
years has now revealed near Jericho, 
and overleaf we show some of 
the rooms of this palace and the 
sculpture which adorned them. The 
chief glory of the site, however, is 
the very extensive and extremely 
well-preserved mosaic work. In the 
early stages of the excavation a 
mosaic floor was discovered which 
was pronounced the finest ever found 
in the Middle East and one of the 
best-preserved found in any part of 
the world. This was extensively illus- 
trated in our issue of July 14, 1945, 
and a portion of it appears in our 
picture of the wall of this chamber 
(Fig. 5). It consists in chief of 
a pomegranate-tree, at whose foot 
are three gazelles, one attacked by 
a lion; and a rectangular floor which 
imitates a Persian rug. Later excava- 
tions have revealed that this pave- 
ment was almost certainly that of 
the Caliph’s own private chamber, 
adjacent to the baths and to the great 
pillared hall, which may very well 
have been the site of audiences and 
entertainments. This hall is now 
uncovered and is revealed as an area 
of 90 ft. square with its roof origin- 
ally supported on sixteen massive 
pillars, whose bases remain and which 
divide the hall into a series of bays 
and arcades. Except for the southern 
side, which is raised to form a swim- 
ming-pool, the whole of the floor is 
covered with intricately-patterned 
mosaics. The examples we give 
(Figs. 6-9) show the nature of 
these mosaics and of the artistry 
with which allied but constantly 


varied patterns are blended into a 
consistent whole. ' . . ‘ . ws 
a 3. 7. A GENERAL VIEW OF CALIPH HISHAM’S “ STATELY PLEASURE-DOME ”: THE 90-FT.-SQUARE EXPANSE OF MOSAIC PAVEMENT 
, 
FROM (RIGHT FOREGROUND) THE CENTRAL WESTERN EXEDRA, WITH THE SWIMMING-POOL AT THE EXTREME RIGHT 
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THE ALCOVE, WHICH r FIG. 9. ANOTHER DETAIL OF THE PALACES MOSAIC FLOOR: THIS SHOWS 
AN ALCOVE AND SEEMS TO LIE TOWARDS THE BATHING ROOMS (FIG. 4A). 
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FIG. 8. A DETAIL OF THE MOSAIC FLOOR SHOWN IN FIG. 7: 
CAN BE SEEN IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND OF THE GENERAL VIEW. 
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WINTER PALACE OF THE GREAT CALIPH: DISCOVERIES NEAR JERICHO. 
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FIG. 10. ONE OF THE MALE FIGURES OF STATUARY \ : Fic. If. PERHAPS THE CALIPH HISHAM HIMSELF: A ROBED 2 FIG. I2. WEARING SKIRT, EAR-RINGS, NECKLACE AND 
WHICH DECORATED THE DRUM OF THE DOME IN THE \ \ FIGURE, SUPPORTED BY LIONS, FROM THE FACADE OF TH} r ROSETTE: ONE OF THE FEMALE FIGURES WHICH 


ENTKANCE OF CALIPH HISHAM'S PALACE, SEE FIG, 3. PALACE ENTRANCE, SEE THE RECONSTRUCTION IN FIG. 3 , ALTERNATED WITH MALE (FIG, 5) IN THE DOME, 
\ \ 
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FIG. 13 THE STEAM ROOM OF THE CALIPH'S BATHS (FIG, 4 K), SHOWING (CENTRE) A FOUNTAIN ' HIG. 14. THE CIRCULAR HOT ROOM IN THE CALIPH'S BATHS (FIG. 4 G), SHOWING SOME 
HASIN AND THE SLOTTED BENCHES WHICH ALLOWED THE STEAM TO ENTER THE CHAMBER. OF THE EIGHT SEMI-CIRCULAR NICHES AND THE PILLARS OF THE HYPOCAUST FLOOK, 
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rt 15 A PLASTER ROSETTE FROM THE UNDER-SURFACE OF THE DOME OF THE FIG 16 GYPSUM CASEMENTS, ORIGINALLY SET WITH COLOURED GLASS, WHICH LIT 
’ , ' , 
CALIVH'S RETIRING-ROOM (FIG. 4 E), WITH HUMAN HEADS SEPARATED BY LEAVES. \ A THE DOME OF THE CALIPH S LUXURIOUS PRIVATE ROOMS IN THE WINTER PALACK 
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In his articie eisewhere in this issue on the Ommayyad pleasure house and bathing Ommayyad Dynasty, whose capital was Damascus. Perhaps the greatest of them 
establishment at Khirbet al Mafjar, near Jericho, which has been gradually excavated was Walid I. (705-715 A.D.), whose conquests stretched from Spain to Multan, in 
since 1935 until the termination of the British mandate in Palestine last year, India. Hisham was the son of Walid’s predecessor, Abdalr é” ae guecsaded to 
Mr. Baramki (who was Senior Archwological Officer under that administration) states the Caliphate in 724, dying in 743. He was an estive an’ " Cali h. devoted to 
that the building was that of the Caliph Hisham. After the death of Mahomet the consolidation of his vast empire, but with his deat, - rn ad power 
in 632, the growing Islamic Empire was ruled by a succession of Caliphs. After the broke up rapidly, and his four successors lasted only seven ye 3 before +o Abbasid 
first four, the immediate successors of Mahomet, the Caliphate was held by the Caliphs, under whom the capital was moved to Baghdad seized the hegemony 
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““AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER ESSAYS”: BY G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M.° | ~ \ 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, the great- 
uncle, was a remarkable historian; George 

Macaulay Trevelyan, the great-nephew, is another. 
The great-nephew confesses that, when he undertook 
to write the History of the Reign of Queen Anne, he 
was doubly prompted by a passion for military 
history (and he the gentlest man in the world !) 
and by a pious desire to continue the work which 
his collateral ancestor began with such success. 
The two have many qualities in common. They 
both (I am obliged, at this point, to use the present 
tense) prefer kindness to cruelty, and justice to 
injustice: they both are nineteenth-century Liberals 
with notions about nations “‘ rightly struggling to 
be free’’ and a tendency to think that there 
might at least be a mitigation of, if not a panacea 
for, our evils in universal suffrage for everybody 
over twenty-one, of whatever race or colour. They 
both, when young, tend to believe in Progress 
Macaulay in Automatic Progress. But they differ 
in their natures and their surroundings. The earlier 
historian was tremendously self-confident : he knew 
precisely who was right and who was wrong 
in the struggles of the seventeenth century, he 
swept through India like a scythe and, had he 
lived into our own day, he would have been 
quite prepared to produce a solution to the 
Palestinian problem on a half-sheet of notepaper. 
The later historian is a more diffident man who 
writes an essay called “‘ Bias in History ’’ and is 
on guard against his own bias—though he defines 
the word strangely as the equivalent of ‘ opinion,” 
while most of us regard it as the equivalent 
of prejudice and the refusal of evidence which 
doesn’t square with previously determined views 
or hypotheses. The earlier historian, basking 
under the early-Victorian parasol, lived in an 
era when wars were few, small and far-away, 
and an Englishman could be exhilarated by the 
prospect of a future of ever-expanding prosperity 
and happiness. The later historian was a friend 
of Edward Grey of Fallodon, who said, in Downing 
Street, in 1914, that the lights were going out all 
over Europe and would not be lit again in our 
time. The dreams haven't come true; it is 
certainly our duty to fight for recovery ; but the 
Master of Trinity is honest enough to admit that 
we may be living in a decaying, even a collapsing, 
civilisation. As for the causes of that, 
he would not be dogmatic: he sees 
chance, and especially the chance of 
dominating personalities arising, as so 
much of a governing factor. 

However, here (for he says that 
he will never write a large historical 
book again) is what is presented as, but 
I hope won't prove to be, the last 
testament of a Victcrian Liberal his- 
torian, brought up in the school of the 
Whig Reformers, and of Lord Acton 
and Maitland. The longest chapter in 
the collection is called ‘‘ Autobiography 
of an Historian "’: the Master’s readers 
will all wish that it had been a fuller 
autobiography. For, the charm of the 
few digressions, especially about land- 
scape, which he allows himself from bis 
main theme (his life of a scholar), makes 
one regret all that he has not written. 
He has certainly plenty of material, for 
he has seen an immense amount of 
country, mostly in the best possible 
way—namely, on foot. He has walked 
all his life. In youth he traversed the 
Border country again and again, and 
the South-West of Scotland. His “ need 
for long, rapid and usually solitary 
walks across country took me to other 
parts of Britain; I have walked round 
the whole coast of Cornwall, Devon and 
Dorset, most of it twice or more. I 
followed Offa’s Dyke on foot over the 
moors and learnt the Welsh border 
almost as well as the Scottish... I 
soon carried this form of activity into 
other lands, often in connection with 
some historical interest. Having taken 
Louis XI. as my second special subject 
in the Tripos, I walked over the battle- 
grounds of Charles the Bold in lower 
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Switzerland. And after the Cambridge year ended, 
it became my custom in June to traverse some road- 
less Swiss pass into Italy. The long, laborious pull 
up past the wooden chilets, through the deep snow 
and fir-trees, and then on the other side the joyous 
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One of the essays in Dr. Trevelyan’s book, which is reviewed on this page, is 
entitled “ Cromwell's Statue,”” and not only contains much of interest concerning 
Cromwell’s life and work but recalls how the statue came to be erected in London. 
It was not paid for out of public funds but was the gift of Lord Rosebery, the 
Liberal Prime Minister. Its cost was £5000 and it was unveiled in November 1899. 
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| 
run down through 
pastures of \ 
melting snow and 
opening crocus 
to forests of 
chestnut, and 
down through 
woodland 
paths to the 
ancient Alpine 
cities of Italy, DR. G. M. TREVELYAN, 0.M., THE AUTHOR 
was a game OF THE BOOK REVIFWED ON THIS PAGE 
Te ae Pay; Cearge Otto Trovelyan-~Macaulays nephew 
Ographer—was born in 1876. He was 
game with its educated at Harrow and Trinity College 
Cambridge. He has written over twenty 
chances, for books on subjects ranging from Wycliffe, 
sometimes the Grey, also.” English Social History" and 
steep Swiss “History of England.” Since 1940 he has 
snow near the been Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He is President of the Youth Hostels 
pass-toOp Association and chairman of the Estate 
turned me Committee, National Trust. 
back, and I 
had to try another valley-head. One summer I 
walked in the Carpathians 6f Transylvania 
where paths and human habitations were scarcer 
than in the Alps.” Marlborough’s battlefields 
he knows, and before he wrote his Garibaldi 
books he seems to have covered most of Italy 
on foot. And his acquaintance with some 
parts of Italy was greatly strengthened in 1915- 
1918, when the secluded historian found himself 
thrown “into the actual and active world 
which I had so long avoided’"’ by becoming 
Commandant of a B.R.C. ambulance on the 
Italian front. 

A beautiful paper on “ The Call and Claims 
of Natural Beauty” (it must not be forgotten 
that the author has for many years been one of 
the pillars of the National Trust) develops the 
subject of landscape, which is never far from his 
mind, if only as the background to history. There 
are papers on history itself: it is only natural 
that so excellent a writer and imaginative a man 
should be wholly opposed to that former 
generation of Cambridge scholars who absurdly 
held that history was neither more nor less 
than a science. ‘Social Life in Roman Britain’ 
and ‘The Coming of the Anglo-Saxons”’ are 

studies of parts of our history 
with which many people are imper 
fectly familiar. It is refreshing to find 
Dr. Trevelyan emphasising the fact 
that the old British population was not 
wholly displaced or exterminated by 
the Saxon invaders. There are several 
papers on literary subjects; there is 
one on the Two-Party System; and 
there is one, not uncontroversial, called 
“Cromwell's Statue.”” I had forgotten 
the circumstances in which the robust 
effigy of the man who turned the 
Commons out of their House was 
put up just outside their doors. Here 
it is: ‘The nineteenth century was 
agitated by the question —‘ Should 
Cromwell have a Statue ? '—and settled 
it in 1895 in a characteristically English 
way. Thornycroft’s fine statue of him 
was placed at Westminster, but was 
not paid for out of public funds. The 
Liberal Government of that day wished 
to pay for it, but the proposal was 
vetoed by their political allies from 
Ireland. For in those old days England 
had to consult Ireland about English 
affairs, as the price of governing 
Ireland against her will. The great 
Unionist (or Conservative) party, to 
whom this arrangement about Ireland 
seemed to be the very palladium of 
the Constitution, was itself in two 
minds about Cromwell's statue: on 
the one hand, he was a Dissenter and 
a Radical; on the other hand, he 
was a Patriot and an Imperialist. So 
a compromise was agreed to by which 
Lord Rosebery, the Liberal Prime 
Minister, paid out of his own pocket 
for the statue, which was set up 
outside the entrance to the House of 
Commons.” 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and 
other books by W. R. Calvert on page 750 
of this issue. 
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CORRESPONDENT asked me not long 
4 ago why I did not deal more often with 
anniversaries, which, he said, afforded a change 
from the generally bleak topics of the world 
of to-day. Actually, I commemorated two 
last year, the centenary of the revolutions of 
1848 and the thirtieth anniversary of the 
arinistice with Germany. At the same time, 
if my article is to be “ a window on the world,” 
any historical subject of which I write ought 
to have some relationship with present-day affairs. One 
link, perhaps slender, between my topic for this week and 
our own times is the controversy about the 
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up, and then headed north-westward, in the direction of 
Mortara, by all available roads. As soon as Czarnowsky 
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knew the truth his mind began to function 
again, and he made another plan. He drew 
back across the Ticino, sent a force to hold 
Mortara, the approaches to which were 
difficult, and directed the remainder of his 
army to march down the west bank of the 
river and hit the Austrians in flank. He 
even had a vision of driving the Austrians 
into the loop formed by the Po and the 
Ticino, difficult country intersected by ditches, 
and hemming them in. His right did in fact reach Mortara 
before the Austrians. His left, moving along the road parallel 
to the Ticino, bumped into another of 
their columns, was first of all pushed 





age up to which military commanders ought 
to be retained in their appointments. In the 
British Army, youth now gets a better chance 
than at any time in the recent past. Per- 
sonally, I believe that fifty is about the ideal 
age for the senior commander, and that he 


should not be younger unless he has wide ‘ 
experience behind him, which is not likely in 
the earlier stages of a war. Undoubtedly, j 


well. In the last war, Rundstedt and 
MacArthur, two of the oldest, were superior 
to most of their younger rivals. And when 
the advocates of youth become insistent, 
someone always asks: ‘“ What = about 
Radetzky ?"’ Nothing that follows is intended 
aS an argument that commanders-in-chief 
should carry on well into their eighties. 
Radetzky was born in 1766, three years 
before Napoleon and Wellington. The Corsican 
and the Sepoy General mounted the ladder 
at a sensational pace, one to become an 
Emperor, the other Duke and Field Marshal. 
But in 1849 the First French Empire was a 
thing of the distant past—in fact, the Second 
Empire was only just ahead—and Napoleon 
was long dead in exile and captivity. Welling- 
ton was still alive and alert ; he was, indeed, 
watching the fortunes of Radetzky with 
interest and sympathy. But he was shaky, 
and. his wars were over. In the last stages 
of Napoleon's fight against Europe, Radetzky 
had risen fairly high, to the post of Chief of 
Staff to Schwarzenberg, the allied Commander- 
in-Chief, but his name was then unknown 
outside the Austrian Army. After that war, 
too, he broke down in health, and as he reached 


however, some generals wear exceptionally / 
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back, but then held its ground in indecisive 
fighting. 

In front of Mortara the leading division 
on the Austrian left came upon the Pied- 
montese in an indifferent position, and before 
- their reserve could file through the narrow 








noe streets of the town they had suffered a 
sharp reverse. After heavy street-fighting 
the Austrians seized Mortara and drove the 
enemy out to the north and north-west. 
The leading Austrian brigade was commanded 
by a certain Ludwig von Benedek, then a 
brilliant figure, now most often recalled for 
his terrible disaster at Sadowa seventeen 
years later, when, as Commander-in-Chief, 
he found himself opposed to the grim Moltke. 
That night Czarnowsky, in view of the 
disaster to his right wing, decided to concen- 
trate 16 miles farther north, round Novara. 
Like Napoleon after the victory of Ligny, 
Radetzky did not know for certain which 
route the main body of the enemy had taken 
in its retreat. He directed three of his corps 
on Novara and one north-west on Vercelli, 
on the Sesia, in case the Piedmontese had 
drawn back in that direction. If they had 
done so, this corps was to hold them while 
those previously directed on Novara were to 
be swung round to its aid. 

The true situation was made clear by 
the heavy resistance which the Austrians 
encountered as they approached Novara. 
In fact, their leading corps was repulsed 
and suffered serious loss while attacking in 
isolation. It was, however, gradually rein- 
forced as the day wore on and the attack 


MILAN 








the age of fifty in a state of very bad health, he 
would certainly have been sent into retirement 
in modern times, The weakling with shattered 
nerves at the age of fifty became a weathered 
rock tossing back the seas of time at the age of eighty and 
over. The chief of a notoriously timid staff became the 
world-renowned commander and the last hope of a country 
and a régime which appeared to be in complete dissolution. 
Apart from competence and imperturbability, the old 
man possessed qualities and manners which endeared him 
to the troops of the several races, mutually uncongenial, 
that made up his army. That he had been known as a 
spendthrift and was still known as a gambler, probably 
did him no harm with the rank and file. They liked his 
kindly and human ways, but they appreciated most of all, 
what every soldier appreciates, because his life so often 
depends upon it, that he did not waste men and sent them 
forward with reasonable chances of success. In 1848 he 
had been surprised by the rising in Milan, and had found 
himself obliged to abandon the city rather than be 
starved in it and to retire to the protection of the 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral, covering the outlet from 
the Brenner. There he had suffered a serious check at 
the hands of the Piedmontese army, which was 
profiting from the effects of the revolution. He had, 
however, restored the situation by a fine victory at 
Custozza, after which an armistice had given him 
back the old Austrian frontier and he had been enabled 
to return to Milan. In March, 1849, King Charles- 
Albert denounced the armistice. The opposing armies 
were then divided by the Ticino, and thirty miles 
beyond Radetzky’s front lay Marengo, where he had 


fought against that thunderbolt, Citizen Consul 
Bonaparte, just on half a century before. 
The aim of the Piedmontese was simple. If they 


could fight their way back into Milan another insurrection 
would follow, and the Austrians would have to face a 
recurrence of last year's troubles. They thought that 
Radetzky would probably retreat if attacked, because the 
country behind him was so unsettled. So they would 
mass on the road from Mortara to Milan and cross the river 
in irresistible strength. The left flank did not matter ; 
there were no roads worthy of the name between that on 
which they stood and the lower Alpine slopes. But the 
Ticino was a long river, and just in case, after all, the 
Austrians should cross it lower dewn, they must take some 
precaution. They therefore posted a division near the 
river's confluence with the Po, in front of Pavia. They 
crossed the Ticino with no trouble and moved along the 
Milan road for some four miles. Still no opposition appeared. 
This was very good. Was it perhaps a little too good ? 
This open, empty road got on the nerves of Charles-Albert's 
staff officer and mentor, the Polish mercenary Czarnowsky. 
As he wanted to get to Milan, he might have been expected 
to hurry there in delight. He halted. And he was still 
halted when he learnt that the Austrians had crossed the 
Ticino in full strength, at and below Pavia. 

Radetzky had not dreamt of retreat or even of defence. 
If he lost his communications through Milan he had another 
road through Lodi, and if he lost that another through 
Cremona. So he coolly launched an offensive which in- 
volved uncovering the Lombard capital. The Piedmontese 
divisional commander on that flank played into his hands 
by leading a part of his force across the Po to meet an 
imaginary enemy. The Austrians crossed the Ticino at 
almost precisely the same hour as the Piedmontese higher 


“IT WAS NOT AN ORDINARY DEFEAT, NOT EVEN AN ORDINARY ROUT. 
WITHOUT A MORROW” A SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE ADVANCE OF THE AUSTRIANS UNDER RADETZKY 


WHICH LED TO THE COMPLETE DEFEAT OF KING CHARLES-ALBERT AT NOVARA ON MARCH 23, 1849. 





















“THE WEAKLING WITH SHATTERED NERVES AT THE AGE OF FIFTY 


BECAME A WEATHERED ROCK TOSSING BACK THE SEAS OF TIME AT THE 

AGE OF EIGHTY AND OVER": FIELD MARSHAL JOSEP RADETZKY (1766- 

1858), WHO DEFEATED AND BROUGHT ABOUT THE ABDICATION OF 
KING CHARLES-ALBERT IN 1849. 


Radetzky, whose overwhelming victory at Novara when eighty-threc 
years old is described by Captain Falls on this page, entered the 
Austrian army as a cadet in 1785. He fought in the Turkish War, 
in the Low Countries, and against Napoleon in Italy. In 1805 he was 
promoted Major-General, and was given a command in Italy under 
the Archduke Charles. He was Chief of the General Staff from 1809 
to 1812, and in 1813 was Schwarzenberg’s Chief of Staff. In 1829, 
after a second period as Chief of Staff, it was proposed to place him 
on the retired list, but the Emperor being unwilling to fall in with 
these plans, made him a governor of a fortress. Five years later he 
was in Italy again and eventually in chief command. In 1836 he 
became a Field Marshal, and in 1848 was given command of the Austrian 
army in Italy. The following year he decisively defeated King Charles- 
Albert of Sardinia, Prince of Piedmont, at the battle of Novara, and 
iorced him to abdicate in favour of his son, King Victor-Emmanuel I1., 
who later became King of Italy. 


IT WAS THE END, THE BATTLE 


was renewed under the eye of the old Field 
Marshal, who trotted on to the battlefield 
at the decisive moment. The Austrians 
were successful all along the line. The 
Piedmontese were driven out of Novara and pushed 
northward in the direction of the Alps. It was not an 
ordinary defeat, not even an ordinary rout. It was the 
end, the battle without a morrow. The vanquished had 
been driven off the main east-and-west road running back 
to their capital, Turin. Supplies could not reach them, 
and they could no longer retreat as an army. They were 
helpless. Charles-Albert sought an armistice. Radetzky 
was in stern mood. The King had, he pointed out, broken 
an armistice a week earlier. Now he could not be trusted 
unless he handed over the Crown Prince as a hostage. 
This humiliation was refused, but the King had then no 
alternative but to abdicate. The Crown Prince, Victor- 
Emmanuel, who succeeded him, concluded an armistice, 
soon followed by a peace, the Austrian terms being 
naturally severe. 

The campaign ranks as a classic manceuvre. 

It is a case of two opponents striking at each other’s 
communications, but those of one being more 
vulnerable than those of the other, so that the 
better placed could afford to be the more daring. 
At the same time, this more fortunate side had 
the benefit of the more spirited, sounder, and 
cooler leadership. Even if Radetzky had ‘been 
defeated at Novara, he could still have fallen back, 
covering his communications, towards Pavia. Czarnow- 
sky made a grave error in not falling back over the 
Sesia to Vercelli. If he had done so he might still 
have suffered a rout. But he would still have been 
covering Turin and his communications to it, and 
the rout could only have been administered by brute 
force, not, as actually occurred, by his being driven 
right off his communications into the blue in a state 
of complete helplessness. In other words, the prospects 
of defeat would not have been much lessened, if at 
all, but the consequences of defeat would have been 
less disastrous. And strategy aims at providing the most 
favourable consequences of victory as well as at improving 
its prospects. 

The victory came at a critical moment for the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and exercised a considerable moral 
effect. Old Radetzky won a place in the annals of the 
Austrian Army comparable with that of Prince Eugene and 
the Archduke Charles. He hung on for several years more, 
until the thing became a scandal, if not a farce; for the 
spectacle of a Commander-in-Chief being firmly led away 
to bed by his soldier servant is highly unseemly. But 
he gave fine dinners and balls, and Austrian rule was not 
unpopular enough for the Italian ladies to refuse to come. 
He went into retirement in 1857, only two years before 
Napoleon III. went to war with Austria in Italy. Austria 
never again produced a man of quite that calibre, who 
could get so much out of an army composed of German- 
Austrians, Hungarians, Czechs, South Slavs, and Italians ; 
who could inspire so much loyalty for the most ramshackle 
of empires; who could command respect and something 
bordering on affection in command of what was in effect 
a conquered province held down by an army of occupation. 
A pedestrian talent, it may be said, by comparison with 
the genius of the man he had fought in youth. And yet 
Napoleon I. himself did not conduct many campaigns 
better than that of Novara. 
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HEAVILY DAMAGED BY THE FLOODING OF THE TRINITY RIVER: FORT WORTH, A 
IN TEXAS, SHOWING THE PARTLY SUBMERGED BUILDINGS. ro DEMONSTRATE BRITISH METHODS OF 


Fort Worth, a city in Texas on the Trinity River, thirty miles west of Dallas, has been hard hit On May 7 a British military unit, the 209th H.A.A. Battery, at the invitation of the Netherlands military 
by the flood waters of the river, wnich broke through levees after a recent cloudburst. At least authorities, through Western Union, arrived at The Hook to demonstrate British methods to the Roya 
13,000 people were made homeless by the floods. Netherlands Army. The unit consisted of six officers and 120 other ranks 





SYMBOL OF WESTERN UNION: AN A.-A. GUN OF THE 77TH H.A.A. REGT., R.A., IN HOLLAND 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERY ro DUTCH TROOPS 


-_ 





A REALISTIC DEMONSTRATION OF AN ATTACK BY A FORCE OF ALL ARMS ON A STRONGLY DEFENDED 


“ENEMY” POSITION: INFANTRY AND TANKS IN A MOCK BATTLE AT WARMINSTER 


Recently a demonstration was given at Warminster, Wilts, by a British Army assault force designed to show on the 
ground the movement and action of a force of all arms engaged in an attack on a,strongly defended “enemy "’ position 
Flame-throwing tanks (top; left) were among those used 


IN MEMORY oF rHE 
CHAMPION ITALIAN ASSO 
CIATION FOOTBALL TEAM 
THE TORINO F.C., WIPED 
OUT IN AN AIR-CRASH ON 
MAY 4 THE FLAQUE ON 
ROME'S RENAMED TORINO 
STADIUM 


On May 4, Italy's 
champion Association 
football team, the Torino 
F.C., five spare men, 
their English trainer 
Leslie Lievesiey, another 
trainer, the President of 
the club, three journalists 
a masseur and the crew 
were killed in an air- 
crash near Turin, the 
Jeath-roll totalling thirty. 
On May 15 a om - 
memorative mass was 
held at the Nationa 
tadium, Rome now 
named the Torino 
Stadium, where a marble 
plaque bearing the name 
yf the victims has been 
erected 





or THE R.A.F.: THE BOULTON PAU! 


DESIGNED FOR THE ADVANCED TRAINING 
RECENT TRIAL FLIGHT, 


BALLIOL Tf MARK 2, SEEN FROM BELOW DURING A 

The Boulton Paul Balliol T. Mk. 2 is fitted with a Rolls-Royce Merlin reciprocating engine. 

wise like the Mk. | (which has either an Armstrong-Siddeley Mamba or Rolls-Royce Dart turbojet) and the 
is designed for easy maintenance 


but is other 





P.108, which has a Bristol Mercury piston engine. It 
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SHANGHAI AWAITS THE END: 
IN THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 


SCENES 











A NEIGHBOURING TOWN “ SCORCHED" AND EVACUATE FOR DEFENCE PURPOSES. 
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A SHOW OF FORCE AND AN APPEAL FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE CITIZENS: NATIONALIST 
ARMOURED CARS MOVING THROUGH THE FRENCH TOWN DISTRICT OF SHANGHAI. 





CASUALTIES IN THE DEFENCE OF SHANGHAT STRETCHER CASES OF A NATIONALIST 
MILITARY HOSPITAL ENCAMPED ON THE PLATFORMS OF THE NORTH STATION, SHANGHAI, 


At the time of writing the fall of the great city of Shanghai appeared daily imminent 
The Communists, who had been mounting attacks on the north-west, western and 
south-west sides of the city were reported on May 21 to be attacking the large 
suburb of Pootung, which lies to the east of the former Internationa! Settlement and faces 
the famous Bund across the Whangpoo River. The stiffest defence against the 
Communists is said to have been to the north of the city, at the earth and brick 
Manchu forts at Woosung, where the Whangpoo joins the Yangtse. In general it 
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PART OF A NATIONALIST POLICY WHICH FILLED SHANGHAI ITH DISGRUNTLED REFUGEES: 
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PLANNING THE DEFENCE OF SHANGHAI: NATIONALIST OFFICERS, FROM THE VANTAGE-POINT 


OF A PILL-BOX, DISCUSSING THE DISPOSAL OF THE FORCES IN THEIR COMMAND. 





BARTER SUPERSEDES A FLUCTUATING CURRENCY IN SHANGHAI: EMPLOYEES EXCHANGING 
GOODS RECEIVED AS WAGES FOR FOOD OR OTHER NEEDED COMMODITIES. 


> 

was believed that the Communists controlled the whole of the Whangpoo, except 
its last seven miles. There was said to be little rioting or disturbance in the city: 
but the tall blocks of flats were barricaded and, with no food arriving in the city, 
the citizens were drawing on their food reserves and awaiting the end which, it was 
believed, was only delayed by the fact that the main Communist offensives were 
directed towards Southern China Another picture of Shanghai appears on our 
frontispiece and a panoramic drawing of the city is on the opposite page. 








MANNING THE SHANGHAI DEFENCES: NATIONALIST TROOPS WITH A HOWITZER, 
DESCRIBED AS JAPANESE-MADE, IN THE PERIMETER DEFENCE SYSTEM, 
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KEY TO NUMBERS: (1) crvic centre; (2) HONGKEW PARK AND RIFLE RANGE; (3) NORTH RAILWAY STATION; (4) RACECOURSE; (5) CHINESE crry; (6) COUNTRY CLUB; (7) FRENCH PARK; (8) SOUTH RAILWAY 
STATION ; (9) KIANG NAN ARSENAL; (10) JESSFIELD PARK; (11) SICCAWEI CATHEDRAL AND SCHOOL; (12) SHANGHAI-HANGCHOW-NINGPO RAILWAY. 


CHINA’S RICHEST PK:ZE, NOW WITHIN THE COMMUNIST GRASP: THE SEAPORT METROPOLIS, SHANGHAI, IN A PANORAMIC 
DRAWING FROM THE SOUTH, LOOKING TOWARDS WOOSUNG. 


the world, whose population in 1936 was | and privileges in China, the new treaty being ratified in 1943. The Netherlands, 
| Belgium, France and Portugal have followed suit in recent years. Shanghai became 
again an entirely Chinese city, and, as reported elsewhere, it appeared at the date 
mercial growth of the city and its development in population into the great city of of writing only a matter of days before it became the second largest Communist 
the Orient, second only to Tokyo. The Treaty Port era ended during the war when city. Our drawing is from the south and looks northwards down the Whangpoo 
in 1942 Great Britain and the United States relinquished their extra-territorial rights | towards the Yangtse, with Shanghai proper on the left and Pootung on the right. 
Specially drawn for “The Illustrated London News" by Bryan de Grineau. 


Shanghai, one of the major cities of 
3,418,000, was of only local importance until the Treaty Port period opened 107 years 
ago. With this began the famous International Settlement and the immense com- 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL KVASHNIN 
Head of the transport division of the 
Soviet military administration in 
Berlin. When he went into Western 
Berlin, on May 21, to investigate the 
railway strike situation, he is reported 
to have been involved in an incident 
and to have had to seek the protecticr 


WING-COMMANDER M. A. SMITH 
To succeed Mr. C. M. Poulsen as 
editor of Flight, he is at present 
Assistant Editor of the journa 
During the war he was awarded the 
D.F.C. and Bar for his exploits as a 
master-bomber. He is an Associate 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society and 


DR. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR. 
Is celebrating his fiftieth year as 
Editor of the National Geographi 
Magazine, a milestone of service 
reached by very few editors in 
American history. To honour his 
work the National Geographic Society 
have established a special medal to 


MR. STANLEY A. WILLIAMS. 
At present Superintendent of Windsor 
Castle, has been appointed to a similar 
position at Buckingham Palace in 
place of Mr. Mark ymour, who is 
retiring. The new Superintendent, 
who looked after the Royal family 
during the war, is taking up his new 


SIR WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Died on May 16, aged seventy-seven. 
A painter, poster-designer and en- 
graver, he early acquired a reputation 
when he and his brother-in-law, the 
late James Pryde, worked as the 
Beggarstaff Brothers and produced 
brilliant posters. His paintings are 


member of the Royal Aero Club be known as the “ Grosvenor Medal.” represented in public collections. 


of the German police. appointment in the autumn. 


MR. JAMES V. FORRESTAL. 

United States Secretary of Defence until March 28 this year 
fell from a window of the Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland 
on May 22, and was killed instantaneously. He was suffering fror 
a mental collapse caused by years of overwork. Mr. Forrestal, 
a firm friend of Britain and one of the most able statesmen of his 
own country, was born in 1892. From 1940 until 1944 he was determined anti-German stand during the occupation, when he 
Under-Secretary of the Navy; and from 1944-47 he was Secretary was recalled from exile, and constantly and vigorously 

of the Navy. (Photcegraph by Karsh of Ottawa.) protested against the brutality of the invaders. 


“ 


LIEUT. GEORGE ALBERT CAIRNS, V.C. 

Posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross, Lieutenant Cairns, The 

erset Light Infantry, attached to The South Staffordshire 
Regt., took a foremost part in an action against the Japanese at 
Henu, Burma, on March 13, 1944, during which a Japanese officer 
hacked off his left arm. Lieutenant Cairns killed his attacker and 
brandishing the captured sword, continued to lead his men in the 
attack, killing and wounding several of the enemy before he him- 

self fell to the ground, and subsequently died of wcunds. 
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ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS. 
Died on May 20 aged fifty-seven. He was Primate of Greece, 
and, from the last day of 1944 until the return of Kin, 
the Hellenes towards the end of 1946, was Regent of Greece. In 
1945, to end the political deadlock, he appointed himself Prime 
Minister, and formed his own Government. He maintained a 
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MR. GEORGE ROGERS, M.P 
Relieved of his post as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Mr. Strauss, 
Minister of Supply, after voting 
against the Government during the 
Committee stage of the Ireland Bill 
He is forty-two and is Labour M.P. 
for North Kensington. During the 

war he served in the Army. 
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MR. JAMES T. ADAMS. 
Died at Southport, Connecticut, on 
May 18, aged seventy. An American 
historian and a member of one of the 
great American families, of which he 
wrote a notable history. In 1922 he 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best book on the history of the 
United State: 


MR. ROBERT MELLISH, M.P 
Relieved of his post as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Mr. Dugdale, 
Parliamentary and Financial Te- 
tary to the Admiralty, after voting 
against the Government during the 
Committee stage of the Ireland Bill 
He is thirty-six and has been Labour 
M.P. for Rotherhithe since 1946. 
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MR. J. P. MALLALIEU, M.P. 
Relieved of his post as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Mr. Strachey, 
Minister of Food, after voting against 
the Government during the Com- 
mittee stage of the Ireland Bill on 
May 16. He is forty and Labour M.P. 
for Huddersfield. During the war he 

served in the Royal Navy. 
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MR. WILLIAM BLYTON, M.P. 
Relieved of his post as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Mr. Lindgren, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, after voting 
against the Government during the 
Committee stage of the Ireland Bill. 
He is fifty, and has been Labour M.P. 
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PROFESSOR J. SAYERS. 


To share £236,000, tax free : Three scientists who invented ‘‘ the heart of radar.” 
The Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors has announced that three scientists who invented the cavity mag- 


netron, which has been described as 
J. T. Randall, Professor of Physics at London University, and Dr 


Birmingham University. Dr 
war, invented the 


cavity magnetron 


“the heart of radar,”” are to share £36,000, tax free 
H. A. H. Boot and Professor J. Sayers, both’ of 
Boot and Professor Randall, working together at Birmingham University early in the 
Professor Sayers later devised what was described to the Royal Commission 


as an “ important improvement.” 


They are Professor 


May, 


MR. FRANK BESWICK, M.P. 
Relieved of his post as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Mr. de Freitas, 
the Under-Secretary for Air, after 
veties cones the Government during 
the Committee stage of the Ireland 
Bill. He is thirty-seven and has been 
Labour M.P. for the Uxbridge Divi- 

sion of Middlesex since 1945. 


SIR WILL:AM COATES. 
Appointed to succeed Lord Trefgarne 
as Chairman cf the Television Advi- 
sory Committee ; he will be a member 
of the Committee to advise on British 
broadcasting. He is sixty-six and a 
{eputy Chairman of Imperial Chemica! 
Industries and a Director of the 

Westminster Bank 
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(ABOVE.) 

LEAVING ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR, AFTER ATTENDING THE 
WEDDING OF MISS CAROLINE LAS- 
CELLES TO MR. ANTONY LYTTELTON : 
T.M. THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH 
THE DEAN OF WINDSOR, THE RT. 

REV. E. K. C, HAMILTON. 


HE KING, who is still con- 
valescing after his recent 
operation, was accompanied by the 
Queen wher- he attended the wed- 
ding of Miss Caroline Lascelles, 
younger daughter of Sir Alan Las- 
celles, Private Secretary to the 
King, to Mr. Antony Lyttelton, on 
May 20. The marriage took place 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor ; 
the Dean of Windsor, the Rt. Rev. 
E. K. C. Hamilton, officiated. 
The bridegroom is the eldest son 
of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, M.P., 
and Lady Moira Lyttelton. The 
bride was attended by four children 
and four older bridesmaids. The 
Princess Royal, the Earl of Hare- 
wood, Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone and Major-General the 
Earl of Athlone, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Prime Minister were 
among the 800 guests. A reception 
was held in the Waterloo Chamber, 
Windsor Castle, during which the 
King toasted the health of the bride 
and bridegroom. The King’s first 
public outing since his operation 
took place on May 23, when he 
visited Lord's to see the match 
between the M.C.C. and the New 
Zealand team. 


(RIGHT.) 

A WINDSOR WEDDING: THE BRIDE 

AND BRIDEGROOM, MISS CAROLINE 

LASCELLES AND MR. ANTONY 

LYTTELTON, LEAVING ST. GEORGE'S 

CHAPEL, FOLLOWED BY SOME OF 
THEIR ATTENDANTS. 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE KING WALKING SINCE HIS RECENT OPERATION: HIS MAJESTY AT A WINDSOR WEDDING. 
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BYGONES AND MEMORIES OF YESTERDAY; AND NEWS OF THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


MAKING THE SPEECH IN WHICH HE ACCUSED BRITAIN 


OF BREAKING 


THE 


A WARTIME 


ILLUSTRATED 


PLEDGE : 


GENERAL FRANCO (RIGHT OF LAMP) AT THE OPENING OF THE CORTES. 


shops were closed and large crowds gathered 


Schools and 
Franco on May 


Cortes by General 





HOW OUR ANCESTORS COOKED THEIR NOBLE ROASTS: A 
DUTCH OVEN, ON VIEW AT GEORGIAN HOUSE, BRISTOL. 
Georgian House, Bristol, owned by the City Museum, is furnished 
with period pieces of interest and beauty. Meat roasted in the 
Dutch oven was rotated by means of clockwork. The dummy 
joint on view is almost as curious to modern eyes as the oven. 
The hot-water bottle, called by our more robust-tongued ancestors 
a “ belly-warmer,”’ came from a Mendip farm, and is believed to 
be of eighteenth-century date. 


MME KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, THE WAGNERIAN SINGER, 


WHO 18 APPEARING AT COVENT GARDEN : AS BRONNHILDE. 

Two cycles of “ Der Ring” and two performances of “ Tristan 

und Isokde,”” sung in German, with Kirsten Flagstad in her famous 

réles of Briinnhilde and Isolde, were arranged this season at the 

Royal Opera. Covent Garden. The second cycle ends on june 8, 

and the final performance of “ Tristan und Isolde” is fixed for 
june 10. Set Svanholm sang Siegfried and Loge. 


in Madrid 
18. During his speech he claimed 


to mark 


that 


“URVED 


A TRIBUTE 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


the opening of the 


Britain had promised 
during the war to support Spanish claims in North Africa and had broken that promise. 


To 


TO THE EXPLORER CAPTAIN GEORGE VANCOUVER FROM 
PYRAMIDS OF FLOWERS IN ICE ON HIS GRAVE. 


On May 18, ISIst anniversary of the death of Captain George Vancouver 
Agent-General ‘for Western Australia, 


1758-1798), 


POLLOW THE 


Mr. W. H. Kitson, 


unveiled two pyramids of ice containing Western Australian flowers, which had 
been sent over to adorn his grave at Petersham. Vancouver, who accompanied 
Cook on his second and third voyages, surveyed part of the south-west coast 
of Australia. 
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“THIS SALE DISHONOURS FRANCE”: THE MARQUIS DE BELLEVAL (STICK IN HAND) 
PROTESTING AGAINST THE ENFORCED AUCTION OF EX-MARSHAL PETAIN'S CONFISCATED EFFECTS. 
Shortly after the opening of the Government auction of various effects (mostly presentations) 
confiscated from ex-Marshal Pétain, in Paris on May 19, a retired cavalry officer, the Marquis de 
Belleval, arose and protested. Many supported him, the sale-room was cleared, and the sale suspended, 


LINES OF THE HUMAN FORM: A 
‘ BELLY-WARMER,” TO USE THE ROBUST EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
TERM FOR A HOT-WATER BOTTLE, AT GEORGIAN HOUSE. 


AT THE RECENTLY OPENED BLAISE CASTLE HOUSE FOLK 
MUSEUM: IMPLEMENTS USED IN CHEESE - MAKING’ IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. 

The arts and crafts of other days are recalled by the objects on view 
at the new Folk Museum at Blaise Castle House, near Bristol, which 
Lord Stanhope opened on May 6. The cheese press came from 
Gloucester, and the cheese vat (left) from Somerset. The implement 
hanging on the wall is described as a “ hand curd mill.” 


MISS JOAN CURRY, WHO BEAT MISS LOUISE BROUGH 
IN THE FRENCH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Playing in the French lawn tennis championships at the Roland 
Garros Stadium, Paris, Miss Joan Curry on May 22 scored a 
remarkable victory over Miss Louise Brough, the American player 
who hokis the Wimbledon championship. She last the first set 
6, and then went on to win by $—7, 6—2, thus qualifying to 

meet Mme. A. Bossi (Italy) in the fourth round. 
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FAMOUS AS A TROUT STREAM THE WORLD OVER: THE HAMPSHIRE TEST, SHOWING AN ANGLER 


—, tee, 
ek ae 


IN A REACH BELOW ROMSEY. 


A CHALK STREAM OF THE SOUTH COUNTRY THAT IS BELOVED BY FLY-FISHERMEN: THE TEST; A SHADY REACH BELOW ROMSEY. 


A RIVER WHERE A MAN MAY “BE QUIET; AND GO A-ANGLING ”’ : 


The fame of the River Test as a fly-fishing river is known to anglers all over the 
world. All who love to cast a fly dream of a rod on one of the best beats of the 
Test. But a fisherman must be rich to fish the Test at all, or lucky enough to have 
friends who live upon its banks, for a rod anywhere is a luxury. During the early 


THE HAMPSHIRE TEST, A FAMOUS ENGLISH TROUT STREAM. 


part of the last century, two famous clubs were formed on the Test, the Leckford and 
the Houghton Clubs. The upper and middle sections of the Test, which rises near 
Whitchurch and flows into Southampton Water, are mainly devoted to the cultivation 
of trout, whilst from Romsey to Redbridge salmon are in some seasons fairly plentiful 





RUSSIAN-SPONSORED 
SYMPATHISERS LOOK 


RUSSIAN 
SECTOR, WHILE 


BURNING AND 


THE BRITISH 


STRIKE YOUTHS 
TRAIN HALTED IN 


RAILWAY 
FOUND IN A 


THE BERLIN 


PAPERS 


RUSSIAN SECTOR 
WESTERN 


FROM THE 
LATER DISPERSED BY 


COMMUNISTS 
WHO WERE 


DENIED BY YOUNG 
COMMUNISTS, 


‘RIGHT TO STRIKE” 


WORKERS DRIVEN BACK BY 


STATION, IN THE U.S 


BODY OF 


SECTOR OF BERLIN 
STRIKE-BREAKERS 


TEMPELHOF 
BREAKING UP A 


ORDER AT THE 
POLICE 


RESTORING 


WESTERN SECTOR HOSTILE 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN BERLIN: 


on May 20 some 12,000 
demand to be paid in 
been met. The men 
the only legal tender 
the Russians, immediately 


railway workers in Berlin 
West marks instead of Eastern Zone 
live in the Western sectors, where the 
The directorate of the Reichsbahn, 
took steps to break the strike 


At midnight came out on 


strike as their 
currency had not 

West mark is now 
which is controlled by 


NEWS 


ON, 


OF BERLIN: 
SECTOR POLICE 
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STRIKE ON THE SOVIET-CONTROLLED BERLIN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
RAILWAY POLICE AND STRIKE-BREAKERS FROM THE SOVIET 
SECTOR AT CHARLOTTENBURG STATION,IN THE BRITISH SECTOR 


ARRIVING TO BREAK A 


A HANDFUL OF RAIL FORCED 


(ON RIGHT). OF FIRIN 


SOVIET-CONTROLLED POLICE LEAVI} AFTER 





ADVANCE 
SECTOR. 


STRIKERS 
THE SOVIET 


RAILWAY STRIKE : 
BROUGHT IN FROM 


GERMAN IN THE 
ARMED RAILWAY 


BERLIN 
POLICE 


GERMAN VERSUS 
THREATENINGLY ON 


from the Soviet sector, 


‘People's Police,” 
to take over the stations and railway 
During May 21 and 22 pitched battles took place 


and sent railway police, and armed 
together with gangs of young Communists, 
line in the Western sectors 
at the stations and the Soviet-controlled 
wounding several persons, including ten trade union officials 


police used firearms on the workers, 
The Western police 





TO RETIRE FROM THE CHARLOTTENBURG STATION, IN THE BRI 


St 


SCENES OF THE STRUGGLE FOR THE STATIONS IN THE WESTERN SECT 
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GERMAN WORKERS DEFY THE SOVIET AUTHORITIES: STRIKERS HALTING A TRAIN IN THE U.S 
SYSTEM CHASING “ BLACKLEGS "’ BROUGHT IN BY THE SOVIET AUTHORITIES TO BREAK THE RAILWAY SECTOR OF BERLIN AT MIDNIGHT ON MAY 20, WHEN THE STRIKE BEGAN, 
SOVIET STRIKE IN BERLIN: RAILWAY WORKERS IN THE BRITISH 
SECTOR SECTOR RESORT TO FORCE, 


ra 


32 ee 2 3-4 
ae = nl 4 _ -4 


CHARLOTTENBUAA Pk: 8 


; 
| aan 


, IN THE BRITISH SECTOR, AFTER A STRUGGLE WITH THE STRIKERS: A GROUP CARRYING OUT THEIR DIFFICULT TASK WITH IMPARTIALITY AND WITHOUT THE USE OF FIREARMS: WESTERN SECTOR POLICE 
R_ FIRIN SHOTS WHICH WOUNDED TEN TRADE UNION LEADERS. ESCORTING SOVIET-CONTROLLED RAILWAY POLICE FROM CHARLOTTENBURG STATION, 


VANCE TAKEN INTO PROTECTIVE CUSTODY: AN INJURED SOVIET SECTOR RAILWAY CONSTABLE BEING DISCUSSING THE STRIKE—‘‘A LEGITIMATE PREROGATIVE OF TRADE USIONS "—WITHT RUSSIAN 
ECTOR. LED AWAY BY WESTERN SECTOR POLICE AT CHARLOTTENBURG STATION TRANSPORT OFFICERS TWO BRITISH OFFICERS OF THE CIVIL POLICE (RIGHT; CENTRE). 


SECTORS BETWEEN THE WORKERS ON STRIKE AND SOVIET-CONTROLLED RAILWAY, AND “PEOPLE'S” POLICE. 


ector, exercised their function as a buffer with restraint and impartiality, sometimes the U.S. commandant, put it, “ strikes are a legitimate prerogative of trade unions 
ilway protecting the Soviet sector police from the angry strikers and their sympathisers, The Communist Press, faced with the ugly picture of Soviet-controlled police not 
place and sometimes preventing the manhandling of the strikers’ pickets by * People's only being used to break a strike but employing firearms in an attempt to 
rkers, Police "' and others from the Eastern sector. The Western Powers regard the strike intimidate the strikers, has denounced the strike as a “‘ deliberate political provocation "’ 
police as a matter for the Germans themselves to settle, and that, as Brig.-General Howley, designed to create an atmosphere of civil war 
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ERY recently I was privileged to spend a week 
in the British Zone in Germany ; and one of the 
most striking things I saw was also one of the most 
cinematic. My train entered Hanover in a late 
springtime dusk.; and just as I stood gasping at the 
sheer extent as well as the completeness and desolation 
of the ruins of a great part of that city, my eye was 
caught by something which would have entranced 
the directors of ‘‘The Murderers Are 
Amongst Us" and ‘“ Germany Year 
Zero."" This was a children’s merry- 
go-round in a distant gap between two 
gaunt ruins ; and it had suddenly been 
illuminated to reveal that it was 
revolving merrily and was crowded 
with little children. 

This is the quality of dramatic 
irony which I particularly praised in 
the first of the two war films just 
mentioned. Looking back, I find that 
I wrote on this page : “‘ In the opening 
shots, after the appalling promenade 
wherein we pass children playing in 
black pools of mud among the dusty 
débris, we suddenly hear somebody 
performing an insanely hectic piece of 
Swing-music and realise that the piano 
is in an underground café whose front 
door is the mouth of a cave."" This 
was a shattering effect, but I suggest 
that mine was an even more shattering 
example of irony (from the cinema's 
viewpoint), because it was primarily 
visual whereas the other was primarily 
aural. I hasten to add that it was only 
in this instant—and a few more such 
—-that I found myself viewing the 
condition of Germany with the eye of 
a film-director rather than that of a 
lover of humanity, whatsoever its guilt 
and its responsibility. I must say that 


“ 


A FILM THAT IS 


A FILM IN WHICH THE RUINS ARE 


WITH DiTTe (TOVE MAS) LOOKING ON. 


throughout the week I was shocked to the core of 
me—but also, I must say no more of that in this 
place. ‘‘ No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ that 

you mar all with this starting.” 

It is good to travel—especially if one has the gift 
of keeping one’s eyes and ears open (and does not 
spend the entire time worrying about trifles like 
missed connections and the tipping rates!). Among 
many other things it keeps one's values sound. I noted 
last year in France and Italy, for example, and I noticed 
it again this year in Germany, that there are many 
Continental films which are never imported. We see 
only their very best, just as they see only our very 


The World of the Cinema. 











WELL MADE AND WELL WORTH SEEING ™ : “ DITTE—CHILD OF MAN.” 
HER GRANDMOTHER, OLD MAREN (KAREN POULSEN), IS HOLDING THE BIRTH 
THAT THE CHILD HAS BEEN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK. 

Mr. Alan Dent says that the new Danish film at the Curzon, “ Ditte—Child of Man,” 
“ might quite truthfully be described as the exquisite and protracted tragedy of the 
illegitimate daughter of an illegitimate murderess.”” The author of the novel 
on which the film is based is Martin Andersen Nexé, and it is directed 


FILM, SHOWING THE BIRTH OF DITTE. 
CERTIFICATE STATING 





MORAL RATHER THAN ARCHITECTURAL " 
CHILD OF MAN,” A SCENE FROM THE FILM AT THE CURZON SHOWING THE REUNION BETWEEN 
PHE TWO BROTHERS, JOHANNES (EBBE RODE) AND (CENTRE) LARS PETER (EDVIN TIEMROTH), on the subject 


RUINS AND THE CHILDREN. 


By ALAN DENT. 


best. This is a fact not always borne in mind by 
journalists, who tend to be markedly unchauvinistic 
in their praise of European films in comparison with 
the products of Pinewood and Denham. 

Occasionally a non-masterpiece slips through, so 
to speak, and if it does nothing else it at least serves 





by Bjarne Henning-Jensen. 


to put the non-chauvinists temporarily out 
of countenance. With my usual extreme 
and over-kindly moderation, I cannot go 
farther than to call ‘‘ La Maison du Maltais ” 
(Studio One) a non-masterpiece. This film 
has had a singu- 
lar history. It 
is twelye years 
old, It is said to 
have enjoyed a 
great success in 
France _ before 
the war. The 
Censorship 
delayed its 
coming to 
England, and 
then the only 
surviving nega- 
tive of the film 
was destroyed 
in an air-raid. 
“ Finally,” the 
film’s publicity- 
manager tells 
me, “‘ a negative 
was duped from 
a positive under 
extremely diffi- 
cult conditions— 
naturally with 
the permission 
of the French 
producers.” 


“ DITTE 
While we are 


AND ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 


of the negative 
and the positive, let me describe the most unconsciously 
funny moment in this picture. It comes when Safia 
(Viviane Romance), a daughter-of-joy in Tunis and 
Marseilles, despairing of the return of Mateo (M. Dalio), 
her moon-eyed lover, who has gone off on a sponge- 
diving expedition, tucks her despair under the in- 
comparably richer and more comfortable wing of 
M. Chervin (Pierre Renoir), who may be a little 
antique but is also a great antique-dealer. Pearls 
are superior to sponges any day and anywhere, and 
at the great moment Safia—-whose adaptability in a 
Paris salon has been wonderful to behold—declines an 
offer by her protector to go for a drive with her in 


A SCENE FROM THE NEW DANISH 


the Bois on the grounds that she must attend a Iccture 
at the Sorbonne on the Positivism of Auguste Comte. 
I suggest that no lady could have grounds more 
relative—nay, more positive—than this. 

Into this film exactly one hour after it begins 
there wanders, startlingly enough, M. Jouvet as a black- 
mailing detective called Rossignol. It is always a 
joy to behold M. Jouvet. No Rossignol did ever 
chaunt More welcome notes to weary 
bands Of travellers in some shady 
haunt Among Tunisian sands—as the 
Lake Bard so nearly wrote. But even 
M. Jouvet cannot conceal an air of 
wonderment that he should find him. 
self in so solemn a galley, and he 
obviously realises that he comes much 
too late to be able to imbue the film 
with that Gallic-ironic wit so hack- 
neyed a tale so obviously needs to 
make it pleasurable at this time of day. 

The ruins in the new Danish film, 
“* Ditte—Child of Man " (Curzon), are 
moral rather than architectural, and 
the children playing among them 
are the thing to watch. This might 
quite truthfully be described as the 
exquisite and protracted tragedy of 
the illegitimate daughter of an illegiti- 
mate murderess. The author of the 
original novel, Martin Andersen Nexd6, 
would appear to be the Zola of 
Denmark, and I should be tempted 
to call him so if it were not that that 
figure-of-speech is, as a rule, silly 
and misleading. (Someone the other 
day was laboriously describing Cork 
as “‘ the Venice of Ireland,’’ whereupon 
a Fleet Street wag put him out of 
countenance by exclaiming: ‘‘ And I 
suppose you ‘d call Venice the Cork of 
Italy ?"’) But M. Nexé defeats his 
own object by over-emphasising the 
depravity of these peasants, and by 
persisting too rigorously on squalor. 
The realism overpowers the imagin- 
ation, so that we become merely fatigued instead 
of experiencing that “‘ tragic exhilaration ’’ which we 
have been led throughout the first hour to expect. 

This is by no means to deny that the film is well 
made and well worth seeing. Shot after shot is 





DIRECTED BY A MAN WHO SHOWS “ A PARTICUBAR AND OFTEN QUITE LOVELY SYMPATHY WITH THE MOVEMENTS 


“ DITTE-——CHILD OF MAN,” SHOWING DITTE (TOVE MAS) IN A SCENE FROM 
THE FILM WATCHING JOHANNES (EBBE RODE) AMUSING HER STEPSISTER AND BROTHERS WITH CARD TRICKS 


“ composed " in the good draughtsman’s sense of the 
word And the director, Bjarne Henning-Jensen, 
shows a particular and often quite lovely sympathy 
with the movements and attitudes of children, at play 
and in repose respectively. The acting of Ditte the 
child (Jette Kehlet) and of Ditte the adolescent 
(Tove Maés) is consistently and continuously moving. 
Here is the pathos of all lovely things that come 
by disaster. Of flowers trampled upon by boors 
Or, for that matter, of age-old towers and gracious 
palaces reduced to hopeless rubble in the course 
of wars for which no man alive can give a truly 
reasonable reason. 








os oe ore’ 


\ABOVE.) 

BROUGHT UP BY THE 
DRILL DURING DEEP 
BORING OPERATIONS AT 
WHITTINGTON HEATH, 
NEAR LICHFIELD: 
CORES, BY MEANS OF 
WHICH EXPERTS CAN 
DETERMINE THE 

QUALITY OF COAL. 


R. MORRISON 
announced on 

May 19 that good 
quality coal had been 
discovered from a deep 
bore made at Whit- 
tington Heath, near 
Lichfield, by the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great 
Britain (part of the 
Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial 
Research). At a depth 
of some 3000 ft. seams 
eight, six and five feet 
thick had been dis- 
covered, as well as 
smaller ones, and bor- 
ing was continuing. 
Ata minimum estimate 
[Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT.) 
SEEN FROM THE 12TH 
GREEN OF THE WHIT- 
TINGTON HEATH GOLF 
COURSE: A VIEW OF 
THE WORKINGS. BOR- 
INGS BEGAN LAST 
AUGUST AND HAVE NOW 
REACHED 3550 FT. 


re) Fn oll 


SO ree” a 


pads» 


MAY 


BRITAIN’S NEW STAFFORDSHIRE COALFIELD, 
WHICH MAY YIELD 400 MILLION 
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TONS. 


(ABOVE.) 

STANDING IN THE NEW 
COALFIELD AREA NEAR 
LICHFIELD, STAFFS, 
WHOSE DISCOVERY WAS 
ANNOUNCED BY MR, 
MORRISON ON MAY 19: 
THE VILLAGE OF 

WHITTINGTON. 


Continued 

the new coalfield should 
contain 400,000,000 
tons of good workable 
coal, and the amount 
might even prove to be 
2,000,000,000 tons. The 
deposits are on the 
fringe of the Cannock 
Chase coalfield, and at 
the present rate of 
mining should add 
another eighty years of 
coal production in the 
district. Sir Ben Smith, 
who watched boring 
operations on May 20, 
stated that it would 
be a year or two before 
any attempt could be 
made to open up work- 
ings, but said it would 
be an opportunity to 
show the country what 
a pit should really be 
like. Boring would 
have started earlier but 
for an air collision in 
which a Swedish drill- 
ing team was killed 

last July. 


STUDYING THE MAP OF THE WORKINGS: SIR BEN SMITH, WEST MIDLAND DIVISION NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


SAMPLES OF THE CORES BROUGHT UP BY THE DRILLS; 
CHAIRMAN, AND MR. T. EASTWOOD (WEARING CAP), WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BORINGS. 


BEING CARRIED ON BY A SWEDISH COMPANY. 


INSPECTING 
THE WORK IS 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS; TRIPOLI REJOICINGS ; 
AND EAST GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


(RIGHT.) ON THE 
GRAND CANAL IN 
VENICE H.R... 
PRINCESS MARGARET 
ARRIVING AT THE 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
GRITTI PALACE, WHICH 
1S NOW AN HOTEL, 


Princess Margaret, who 
has been spending a 
holiday in Italy, arrived 
in Venice on May 20, 
where she was cheered 
by a large crowd at the 
head of the Causeway, 
and was welcomed by the 
British Consul, Mr. A. 
Ronalds, and the Prefect 
of Venice, Dr. Gargiullo, 
Princess Margaret made 
the journey to her hotel 
in a motor launch. The 
hotel stands on the 
Grand Canal, near St. 
Mark’s Square, and was 
decorated with roses and 
marguerites in honour of 
the visitor Princess 
Margaret is due in Paris 
to-day, May 28, on her 
way back from Italy. 
rHE CENTENARY OF BEDFORD COLLEGE : QUEEN MARY, PATRONESS OF THE COLLEGE 
WALKING IN THE GROUNDS AT THE CENTENARY GARDEN PARTY ON MAY I9 


H.M. Queen Mary, who has been patroness of the College since 1913, attended the centenary 

elebrations of Bedford College for Women, Regent's Park, London, on May 19. The celebrations 

on that day included a garden party, and a one-act play, “No Spring Till Now,” specially 

written for the occasion by Miss M. St. Clare Byrne. Our photograph shows Queen Mary walking 

in the College grounds accompanied by Lord Macmillan, Visitor of the College, and the principal, 
Miss G. E. M. Jebb. Photographs of Bedford College appeared in our last issue 


| 
J 


IN TRIPOLI: PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH BRINGING UP THE REAR: ARAB MOUNTED POLICE AT THE 
END OF THE PROCESSION IN THE PIAZZA ITALIA. 


fk LARGEST PROCESSION EVER SEEN IN TRIPOLI ARAB REJOICING 
CROWDS CARRYING WREATHS TO LAY IN THE PIAZZA ITALIA, GATHERED OUTSIDE THE H.0., BRITISH ADMINISTRATION, 


The Arab population in Tripoli sang and danced in the streets"when they heard of the United Nations procession ever seen in Tripoli; and in the main square wreaths were laid in memory of fourteen 
decision to reject the proposal to give Italy the trusteeship of Tripolitania. In spite of the rain, very Arabs who were executed by the Italians in 1912. The Arabs carried the flags of the countries which 
unusual in May, and taken for a portent by the Arabs, some 40,000 people took part in the largest had voted in their favour at the United Nations Assembly. The parades were orderly. 





SOVIET-SPONSORED ELECTION WHOSE RESULT SURPRISED THE RUSSIANS AND EMPHASISED ROYALIST BAVARIANS SALUTE THEIR PRINCE: CROWN PRINCE RUPPRECHT, ON HIS 


THE GERMAN WESTWARD SWING: VOTERS IN THE RUSSIAN SECTOR OF BERLIN. EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, WITH (LEFT) HIS DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, PRINCESS ALBRECHT. 


{ the Russian-sponsored “ People’s Congress "’ election in the Eastern Zone, and Russian sector The recent celebration of the eightieth birthday of the present head of the House of Wittelsbach, 
Jespite pressure and a single list of candidates, a surprising indication of a swing towards Crown Prince Rupprecht, forms an interesting comment on the statement of May 5 by Dr. Erhard, 

In the Zone, about a third voted “No,” and in Berlin about 42 per cent.; an the Prime Minister of Bavaria, who said to the United States Military Goverament that there was 

{ feeling. the mote surprising since the election ticket was complicated with vague not the slightest chance for the restoration of the monarchy in Bavaria. and that the monarchists 


whether the elector was in favour of a united Germany and a just peace. knew it. This also bears on rumours of a possible separatist movement in Bavaria. 
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THE MIGHTY “MARS”; AND THE RESUMPTION OF FOUR-POWER TALKS. 


’ 


eee RAW? AEs HANG TVG AEN MONG 
(itl INE LAT ae" oS dein sit Finddh | NLL 
SF OSE 


i “ 


A NEW FLIGHT RECORD: THE MARSHALL MARS FLYING-BOAT, WITH ITS 30I PASSENGERS AND SEVEN CREW ON ITS WINGS AND MASSED BESIDE 
On May 19 the U.S. Martin Marshall Mars flying-boat set up a new 
record for aircraft by carrying 308 men from Alameda, California, to 
San Diego, a distance of about 500 miles, in 2 hours 54 minutes. Our 
photograph was taken just before the aircraft took off and shows the 
passengers and crew standing on the wings and massed beside the giant 
fiying-boat. 





; 
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AT THE QUAI D'ORSAY FOR PRELIMINARY TALKS THE CLENCHED FIST BECOMES AN OPEN HAND: MR. AT THE QUAI D'ORSAY, WHERE THE WESTERN PO'VERS 
PRELIMINARY TALKS: MR. ERNEST BEVIN, BRITISH 
ACHESON, U.S. 


ARRIVING 
BEFORE THE FOUR-POWER MEETING: MR. ACHESON, U.S. VYSHINSKY, IN GENIAL MOOD, ON ARRIVAL AT ORLY HAD 
M. ROBERT AIRPORT WITH GENERAL CHUIKOV, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF FOREIGN MINISTER, FOLLOWED BY MR, 


SECRETARY OF STATE, AND (CENTRE) 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


SCHUMAN, FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER, OF THE EASTERN ZONE, ON MAY 21. 


THE SETTING FOR THE FOUR-POWER TALKS IN THE PALAIS ROSE, WHICH OVERLOOKS THE FOUR-POWER MEETING: AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE PALAIS ROSE, ALSO KNOWN As 

THE AVENUE FOCH IN PARIS: A VIEW OF THE ORNATE COUNCIL CHAMBER WHERE THI THE MARBLE PALACE, WHERE THE FOREIGN MINISTERS HELD THEIR FIRST MEETING 
FOREIGN MINISTERS MET ON MAY 23 MAY 23 AFTER AN INTERVAL OF SEVERAL MONTHS 

Before the Foreign Ministers ot the Four Powers met, for the first time since their last London conditions to be put forward for German unity. Mr. Vyshinsky arrived at Orly airport on May 

meeting in 1947, at the Palais Rose, in Paris, on May 23, preliminary talks were held by the accompanied by General Chuikov and Mr. Andrei Smirnov, and was in a genial mood. In 

representatives of the Western Powers at the Quai d'Orsay to agree on their policy and the evening he i a courtesy visit on M. Schuman at the Quai d'Orsay 
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ESTIMATED TO BE ABOUT 300,000,000 TIMES AS BRIGHT AS THE SUN AND DISTANT ABOUT 3,000,000 LIGHT 


FIGS. IT AND 2. REVEALED IN THE WORLD'S GREATEST TELESCOPE AND 
AND 


YEARS: THE SPIRAL NEBULA MESSIER 81, A STELLAR SYSTEM IN THE GREAT BEAR, PHOTOGRAPHED (LEFT) WITH THE NEW HALE 200-IN, TELESCOPE AT MT. PALOMAR; 
(RIGHT) BETWEEN THREE SMALLER SYSTEMS, TAKEN BY A 48-IN. SCHMIDT CAMERA IN CONJUNCTION WITH A 72-IN. MIRROR. 


FIG. §. LIE A FANTASY OF GUSTAVE DORE OR JOHN MARTIN: A MOUNT PALOMAR Fic. 6. A DWARF STELLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH (48-IN, SCHMIDT CAMERA WITH 72-IN, TELESCOPE) OF A CRYPTIC FORMATION MESSIER 81 (SEE FIG. I) AS THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS IN THE SOUTHERN SKY ARE 
(LOWER CENTRE) SOUTH OF S. MONOCEROS IN THE MILKY WAY. SATELLITES OF OUR OWN MILKY WAY. TAKEN WITH THE 200-IN. TELESCOPE. . 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY THEIR OWN 1,000,000,000 LIGHT YEARS-OLD RAYS: HEAVENLY BODIES REVEALED BY TH 


rec 


SYSTEM WHICH IS A COMPANION OF THE GIANT SPIRAL = 


ITH 


November 8, 1947, we described the incredibly precise | further polishing to get rid of a band about 18 ins. wide around the outer 
edge of the mirror which was found to be 20-millionths of an inch too high. the 
mirror of honeycombed glass for the great telescope at the Mt. Palomar Polishing to reduce this begins this month. Nevertheless, some photographs to 
Observatory in California, in which accuracy to 2-millionths of an inch have been taken with-its .assistance in what are described as no better than 
was required. This mirror has been installed and with it a number of average conditions. On this page we reproduce some of these vistas into 
astronomical photographs have been taken. Although these take man's infinite space with all its unnerving implications. Figs. 1, 3, 4, and 6 were 
knowledge into depths of infinite space hitherto unexplored by eye, the all taken with the great Hale telescope with the 200-in. reflector; while 
standard of accuracy demanded for studying bodies 1,000,000,000 light years Figs. 2, 5, 7 and 8 were taken with a 48-in. Schmidt camera used in con- 
away is such that it has been decided that the great reflector needs still junction with a 72-in. mirror. Figs. 1 and 2 show the same aspect as 


In our issue of 
polishing processes which had been brought to bear on the great 200-in. 





FIG. 3. SHOWING THE FANTASTIC PENETRATION OF THE 


1,000,000,000 LIGHT YEARS AWAY, THE GREAT TELESCOPE’S LIMIT, 


GREAT SPIRAL NEBULA OF ANDROMEDA (TAKEN 
TELESCOPE) IT IS DISTANT ABOUT 820,000 
LIGHT YEARS. 


THE 
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A GIANT OF THE 
THE 48-IN. SCHMIDT 


LIGHT YEARS OF 65,000 


WORLD'S GREATEST TELESCOPE : 
THIS RANDOM SAMPLE OF SKY IN LEO SHOWS A FAINT MARK (ARROWED) WHICH IS ABOUT 
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CAMERA 
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FROM 
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ENLARGEMENT OF A SMALL 
CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE MILKY 
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BY ‘THE WORLD'S GREATEST TELESCOPE, THE 200-IN. MT. PALOMAR GIANT; AND SOME 72.IN. CONTRASTS. 


p about 


reflector and the 72-in. The first shows 


recorded respectively by the 200-in 
the spiral nebula Messier 81, a stellar system similar in form and structure 


to our own galaxy, the Milky Way, but lying at a distance of about 
3,000,000 light years from the earth. Fig. 2 shows this same nebula taken with 
the smaller telescope and revealed as the centre of a group with three other, 
and smaller, nebula. Fig. 3 is a random sample of the sky in the constellation 
Leo. In it the object at right centre is a bright star, about 25 times fainter 
than the faintest seen with the human eye, and the nebula (bottom, left) is 
100 times fainter than the star. In the background are a number of 


faint objects—one of them is indicated by the arrow—which are estimated 
to be at about the limit of the vast new telescope and to be distant from 
us about 1,000,000,000 light years. Compared with the preceding, the nebula 
in Fig. 4 is relatively near—only 2,500,000 light years away. Fig. 5 shows 
a remarkable form of luminosity south of S. Monoceros—-the object in the 
lower part which appears to have a wake behind it. Very little is known 
about this. In shape it is like the head of a comet, but actually the wake 
effect is caused by dark matter cutting out the light of the background stars 


Hewever the effect is produced, it is one of romantic majesty. 
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6 bee life of the cuckoo is familiar to everyone as a sad 

It seems to say very 
plainly that however useful moral standards may be for the guidance of human 
affairs, they are of no account elsewhere in the animal kingdom. 
to think, of course, that it is only the weak and the timid that are taken advantage 
of, like the small birds that accept the cuckoo changeling as their own offspring, 
and almost wear themselves to the bone trying to satisfy its voracious appetite. 


story of brazen exploitation. 


But a wider glance at the world of 
living things soon shows that no such 
simple generalisation is permissible. 
For even the ants, who conduct their 
lives with a resourcefulness and wide- 
awake efficiency that never fail to 
impress us, are put upon in the 
most shameful way. 

During the vast period of time 
in which the ubiquitous and ex- 
tremely successful ants have been 
evolving, there has come to be 
associated with them a whole army 
of other insects which live directly 
or indirectly at their expense. En- 
tomologists refer to them as the 


guests of the ants, though it is 
perhaps more appropriate, if less 
flattering, to think of them as 
parasites, cadgers and fellow- 


travellers. They all stand to gain 
something from their association with 
the ants, but give little or nothing 
in return. 

Among the guests are some which 
live on such intimate terms with 
the ants that their hosts fail to 
recognise them for what they are, 
and lavish on them an attention as 
devoted and careful as that which 
they dispiay towards their own brood. 
These especially favoured guests, the 
true symphiles, as they are called, 
belong mostly to 
the vast and cos- 
mopolitan order of 
insects known as 
Coleoptera, or 
eetles. It seems 

it their immunity 
n the normally 
hostile and exclu- 
sive ant society 
comes from the 
possession of 
curious tufts or 
brushes of hair 
which decorate their 
body. The hairs are 


called trichomes, 
and at their roots 
lie glands which 


secrete an aromatic 





exudation, quite 

irresistible to the 

ants, which seem 

to lap it up as : 

though it were a eee) 

sort of ambrosia. : 

Lucky the beetle ome oan ‘coupaees ‘auuuenev : 


that is ornamented 
with trichomes, for 


it is indeed one of the élite and enjoys not only freedom 
from molestation, but also the pleasure of being constantly 


and lovingly licked ! 


Many kinds of these strange beetles live with the ants 

r Frequently their antennz, or feelers, show grotesque modifications 
of structure which, it is believed, make the beetles more smoothly adapted to the to 
For example, they may become absurdly swollen, giving 
their owner a most odd appearance, and it is probable that they now serve 
as handles by means of which the ants can grasp their valued guests and 
carry them, as the need arises, from one place to another. 


of the tropics. 


sort of life they lead. 


In this country we hay very few of the 
degenerate symphiles that live in a close 
and parasitic relationship with their hosts. 
There is, however, one British beetle whose 
life history is of particular interest, because 
it tells us something of the nature of this 
association between guest and ant, and how 
it works out in practice. Its name is 
Lomechusa strumosa and it lives with the 
ant Formica sanguinea, a very active species, 
Imost as brightly-coloured as its Latin name 
suggests and related to the common wood 
ant, whose nests, composed of a large mound 
of pine needles, are a familiar sight on the 


pine-clad heaths of Southern England 


sirumosa, WHOSE GRUBS ARE NURSED AND 
FED BY ANTS. 


A SPECIES OF 
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By GILBERT NIXON, B.A. 


It is tempting 


that occurs with us. 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


Lomechusa 





RELATED TO THE BEETLE Lomechusa sirumosa, BUT 
CARNIVOROUS AND THE TERROR OF INSECTS WEAKER 
THAN ITSELF: THE DEVIL'S COACH HORSE BEETLE. 


remain buried and, 
their development. 


A STORY OF CHECK AND COUNTER-:-CHECK. 





CLOSELY RELATED TO Formica sanguinea, AN ANT WHICH ACTS AS “ NURSE” TO THE GruBS OF Lomechusa sirumosa : 
WOOD ANT WORKERS (Formica rufa) REMOVING COCOONS TO SAFETY AFTER THE NEST HAS BEEN DISTURBED. 





A RARE PAUSSID BEETLE : SHOWING THE REMARKABLE 
ANTENN#® WHICH THE ANTS USE AS HANDLES TO 
CARRY IT AROUND WITH. 
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AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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Formica sanguinea likes the same sort of habitat as its rela- 
tive, though it prefers the driest and most exposed spots 

The story, of Lomechusa, a timid and feeble insect, acquires an added piquancy 
when we consider that its host, besides being highly skilful in the art of making 
slaves of another kind of ant, is also about the boldest and most warlike species 


The beetle, with a free pass in the ants’ nest because of her trichomes, lays her 


eggs amongst the brood of her un- 
suspecting hosts. The young beetle 
grub is thus born in the midst of 
plenty, and as its tastes are chiefly 
carnivorous, it loses no time in 
devouring the abundant food around 
it. It grows to full size comfortably 
and without check, because the 
worker ants, failirg to recognise it 
as an enemy, nurse it as carefull, 
as they do their own larve. It is 
cleaned, licked and even plied from 
time to time with droplets of liquid 
food, such as the ants feed to their 
grubs. The droplets of liquid are 
brought up by the ant from its 
crop, or first stomach, when suitably 
stimulated, and are passed on to the re- 
cipient by a mouth-to-mouth contact. 

It looks as if Lomechusa ought 
to have it all its own way, since it 
is unwittingly helped by the very 
organisms on which it battens. Why 
is it then that the beetle does not 
multiply more rapidly and threaten 
with its increase the equilibrium of 
the host population? The answer, 
so far as careful observation has been 
able to supply it, is simple and has 
all the flavour of a just retribution. 

When full-grown, the larve of 
both ant and beetle need to enter the 
pupal or resting stage before they can 
become adults. The 
ant spends this part 
of its life cycle with- 
in a cocoon. Since, 
however, as a grub 
it is legless, barrel- 
shaped, and in con- 
sequence has almost 
no freedom of move- 
ment, it cannot spin 
a cocoon around 
itself unless certain 
aids are provided. 
Now the workers, 
always sensitive to 
the requirements of 
their brood, cover 
the grubs with a 
fine layer of soil and 
thus give them the 
aid they need, a sort 
of earthen jacket 
within which they 
can anchor their 
threads and weave 
a cocoon. The ants 
bury also the full- 


grown larve of Lomechusa, since they do not distinguish them 
from their own brood. This suits the beetle larva well enough, 
though it makes no cocoon in preparation for pupation. 
From this time equal treatment for ant and beetle works 
out to the disadvantage of the beetle. 
dig up their pupe, now protected within a tough cocoon. 
They also unearth the naked and fragile pupe of Lomechusa, which needed 
more particularly, 
And just as the ants carry their cocoons from one part 
of the nest to another, placing them where they get the right combination 
of warmth and humidity, so too they drag around the pupe of Lomechusa. 
The ants have powerful mandibles, whose grip is tight and eventually tears 


The ants in due course 


undisturbed in order to complete 


and bruises the delicate tissues of the 
beetle pupa. And what with that and 
the constant transportation, necessary, of 
course, for the ant pupe# but not at 


all what Lomechusa requires, the pup2 
of the unlucky beetle are gradually 
killed off. 


The devotion that was beneficial to 
Lomechusa in the earlier stages of its life 
now operates as the instrument of an 
avenging nemesis. It is only those few 
pupz which are missed by the ants at the 
time of the disinterment that survive to 
become adult beetles, fitted and able 
to carry on the race 
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WHY A WRECKED SHIP MAY BREAK IN TWO: A PICTORIAL EXPLANATION. 
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TRENGTHENING 


THE SHIP MAY BE COMPARED TO A GIRDER WHERE CHANGES WW ITS 
SECTION MUST BE COMPENSATED FOR BY ADDED STRENGTH 
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ITE POSSIBLE IT WOULD CRACK IF HELD FLAT KEEL. 


THE FARTHER THE STRUCTURE IS FROM THE NEUTAAL 


A SHIP'S BOW PLATING IS STRENGTHENED TO RESIST , 
THOUGH DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND EVERY NORMAL STRESS WHEN AFLOAT A SHIP MIGHT AXIS THE GREATER THE STRAIN If RAS TO WITHSTAND, 


THE POUNDING OF THE WAVES, AND IN DRY DOCK THE POSSIBLY BREAK IN TWO IF S 
STRUCTURE MUST BE SUPPORTED BY SHORES. 











THE SHIP IS POISED ON A GIGANTIC WAVE, LEAVING THE BOWS AND STERN INADEQUATELY SUPPORTED, 
AND 8O CAUSING UPPER-DECK EXPANSION. 


TWO GREAT STRAINS CAUSED BY ABNORMAL 
SEA CONDITIONS. 


UPPORTED ONLY AT BOW AND STERN. SO THE MULL IS GIVEN EXTRA STRENGTH. 














THE BOWS AND STERN REST ON TWO HUGE WAVES, WHILE THE MIDSHIP SECTION IS INADEQUATELY 
SUPPORTED, CAUSING STRAIN ON THE BOTTOM PLATING, 
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EVEN A SMALL FRACTURE OF THE PLATING WEAKENS THE STRUCTURE AND 
MAY INDUCE BREAKAGE, JUST AS IT 1S EASIER TO BEND OR BREAK A DENTED 
TUBE THAN ONE THAT IS INTACT. 


TWO CAUSES OF FXCESSIVE STRESS: A VOLUME OF WATER ENTERING THE HULL 
THROUGH A FRACTURE; AND THE “PUMPING” ACTION OF THE AFTER-SECTION 
WHEN THE BOW 16 HELD FAST. 


PROBLEMS OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION : WHERE STRENGTH AFLOAT BECOMES WEAKNESS WHEN AGROUND OR WATERLOGGED. 


The loss of the 17,500-ton liner Magdalena, which went aground off Rio de Janeir 
on April 25, and later broke in two when being towed into harbour, has drawn 
attention to a little-known feature of ship construction These large vessels are 
designed to withstand all the stresses and strains incurred in the roughest weather, 
but should the ship be held fast at any one point, the resistance of the hull 
is weakened and the structure becomes comparatively fragile. A big liner’s 
plating is very thin compared to its proportions, and if it finds itself in abnormal 
onditions, such as being holed by rocks, aground or held by 
sandbank, it may not be long before it breaks its 
alongside its berth a big ship has to be handled carefully, and in dry dock 


the bows on a ff 


back Even when ming 
it reported that the stern section may be salvaged and towed back to this country. 


has to be accurately shored up to avoid any strain. The designers, however 
produce a ship which can withstand the greatest ‘ hogging ' or “ sagging stresses 
when at sea, and if it could be pulled over until its funnels were almost level 
with the surface, it would right itself. But if the same ship comes in contact 
with any solid, fixed object, it will certainly come off second best, as did the 
Magdalena which, built and designed by great experts to stand up to all the 
vagaries of the weather at sea, met with disast-r after running on submerged rocks 
the entraace of Rio Harbour. These caused the ship to be subjected to stresses 
and strains for which she was not designed, and so she broke up. It has been 




















Y the time these notes appear the Earl of Athlone 
exhibition 


opened an 
“The Seventeenth- and  E/ighteenth- 
Century Chair,” at the Galleries of 
M. Harris and Sons, in New Oxford Street. 
The show is in aid of the Diamond Jubilee 
Appeal of the Queen's Institute of District 
Nursing, and many private collectors have 
lent notable examples. This is the second 
time the same firm has staged a comparable 
exhibition, and I have a very vivid memory 
of that first occasion. It was opened by 
the late Lady Oxford in 1938, with a crisp, 
sparkling little speech, and I can see her 
now, frail, distinguished, appreciative and 
bright of eye, imposing her remarkable 
personality upon our somewhat sedate 
gathering in a big room overlooking 
St. James's Street. 

There were moments later in the same 
street during the blitz (it happened to be 
my stamping-ground for fire-watching) 
when it seemed unlikely that one would 
ever again receive an invitation to attend 
similar pleasant and civilised ceremonies, 
or—if one did—that there would be much 
left to see. Yet, here are more than 100 
pieces from the early seventeenth century 
to the Regency period which show the 
evolution of taste and the standards 
achieved by English cabinet-makers. The 
firm holds the opinion that this selection 
is not quite as good 
as the previous one. 
They are entitled to 
their views, but I 
think that most of 
those whose memo- 
ries enable them to 
make comparisons 
will not readily 
agree. Anyway, 
something of the 
range and quality 
of the exhibits is 
provided by these 
six illustrations. 

Whereas fashions 
in clothes—in 
women’s clothes, at 
any rate—change 
perceptibly every 
year, fashions in 
furniture changed 
roughly with ‘each 
generation. Not 
that every young 
affluent married 
couple set up house 
by patronising the ''. 3. 
best-known 
cabinet-maker of the day, but enough of 
them were in a position to do so by the end 
of the seventeenth century to provide a 
steady market for men of unusual ability at 
a period when standards of workmanship 
in this, as in other walks of life, were high. 
This is not to suggest that shoddy goods 
were not made. They undoubtedly were, 
but for that reason they have not survived 

-and perhaps for that same reason we are 
liable to overrate both the taste of the 
average buyer and the ability of the maker. 
We are fortunate also in this: when the 
owner of a great house felt it was time to 
give his patronage, say, to Mr. Chippendale 
—urged thereto by his wife's desire to be 
in the fashion—and to surround himself 
with mahogany, however much he may 
have despised the outmoded charms of the 
Queen Anne walnut he had inherited he did 
not necessarily discard it or give it away. 
As likely as not it went to the attic, or the 
stables, there to be discovered afresh a 
century and a half later. Impossible to 
estimate how much fine furniture has been 
saved by this careless hoarding: I merely 
note that everyone who has had experience 
of auctions during the last fifty years has 
borne witness to this circumstance. 


will have 
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FIG. I 
FRIEZE CARVED AND DATED, 
Lent by Messrs. S. 


A MAHOGANY CHAIR, SHOWING CHIPPENDALE'S 


GOTHIC INFLUENCE. 





FIG. §. A LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WHEEL-BACK 
CHAIR PAINTED TO REPRESENT TULIPWOOD AND 
MEPPLEWHITE STYLE. NnoT 


HAREWOOD. 


A CROMWELLIAN ARMCHAIR IN OAK, THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NE 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 





ENGLISH 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


Another point is worth a paragraph. Just as Paris 
was the centre of the finest cabinet-making in France, 
so was London in England: each capital set the 
fashion, and that particular style gradually spread 


FiG. 2. 
“~. —_— 1656. 
throughout the country and, in the case 
of France, across its borders. So one 
can see in Bordeaux, for example, pieces 
in the Paris style of 1750, indubitably 
made thirty years later, and similarly 
London furniture influences provincial 
makers with a time lag of ten or 
twenty years. 

London's debt to Paris is less 
marked, but it is there ; on the whole, 
the English cabinet-makers were 
possessed of sufficient insular vigour to 
adapt rather than copy. Fig. 2, the 
elaborately carved Charles II. walnut 
chair, is an obvious example of French 
influence (in this instance coming to us 
by way of Holland), and so, I suggest, 
is the Chippendale chair in mahogany 
of Fig. 3, though here the resemblance 
is less obvious. Chippendale’s some- 
what hazy notions of Gothic architec- 
ture are visible in the arrangement 
of the pierced centre splat, which 
is in essence a sophisticated adaptation 
of the tracery of a Medieval window. 

The gradual change from uncom- 
promising solidity (Fig. 1, Common- 
wealth period)—not a chair in which 


ric. 6. 


UNINFLUENCED BY 


THE TYPE POPULARLY KNOWN AS 


A WALNUT CHAIR, WITH CANED SEAT, 
CHARLES II, PERIOD, SHOWING FRENCH INFLUENCE. 
COMING TO ENGLAND THROUGH HOLLAND. 


FIG. 4. 


AN ENGLISH REGENCY MAHOGANY CHAIR, OF 
“ TRAFALGAR 


FRENCH EMPIRE STYLES. 





A MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR, IN ADAM STYLE, 
WITH CLASSICAL ORNAMENT 
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May 28, 





CHAIRS. 


to lounge—to styles at once more elegant and more 
suited to human anatomy, is clear enough. What are 
perhaps not quite so obvious are the details both of 
ornament and design which mark the difference 


between fine and ordinary workmanship. 

Consider these items : The solid cabriole 
leg of Fig. 3—no skimping of valuable wood 
here—the curve of the scroll toes, the 
delicate splats of the back, with their 
carved scrolls and foliage. The large 
Adam-style mahogany armchair of Fig. 4 
with its stuffed shield-shaped back, classi- 
cal ornament, the seat-frame fluted. The 
seventeenth-century oak chair is four- 
square—all four legs perpendicular and 
strengthened by stretchers; so is the walnut 
chair of Fig. 2. The more sophisticated 
chairs disdain such a device ; cabinet- 
makers have learnt some convincing tricks. 

The painted chair of Fig. 5 is a pretty 
piece of boudoir nonsense, all four and 
not merely the back legs splayed, painted 
to represent harewood and tulip-wood, 
with a floral medallion in the centre of the 
wheel-shaped back—an example of late 
eighteenth-century grace and the prevail- 
ing fashien for rather flimsy drawing-room 
furniture. With Fig. 6 we have moved 
into the nineteenth century, an English 
Regency example of, presumably, the first 
ten years of the century (a popular term 
for this type is ‘‘ Trafalgar’), not uninflu- 
enced by the style of the French Empire, 
and showing how distinguished the better 
sort of furniture of 
time could be before 
—in both England 
and France — the 
blight of the 1830's 
spread over all the 
domestic arts and 
culminated in the 
strange monstrosi- 
ties of the Great 
Exhibition, whose 
centenary we are 
going to celebrate 
with much pomp 
and circumstance 
on the South Bank 
of the Thames and, 
it is hoped, not 
without much jolli- 
fication, in 1951. 
The collector of a 
generation ago was 
inclined to look 
upon this type of 
chair as belonging 
to the beginning of 
a bad period and 
leave it at that : the 
brass inlay of the 
top rail, the turned bobbin rail below, and 
the two brass medallions on the frame were 
considered anathema, and the maker was 
given little credit for nice balance, reeded 
frame and legs, and agreeable curves. To- 
day he is less pernickety and looks upon this 
sort of thing as a distinguished English 
version of a French Empire style. 

Some of the exhibits will be familiar to 
visitors from already published illustra- 
tions, and one or two can be described as 
famous pieces. Of these the finest is a chair 
of about the year 1600, lent by Lord Sack- 
ville and the National Trust—a magnificent 
example of its period, on an X-frame and 
covered with crimson and buff-coloured 
silk, embroidered and fringed with gold and 
silver thread. It is part of a suite which 
has been at the Sackville family seat of 
Knole, near Sevenoaks, since it was 
presented by King James I. A replica 
was made on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of King George V. and Queen Mary 
for the Abbey service. 

This historic chair in the grand manner, 
with its long association with one great 
house— itself a place of pilgrimage—pro- 
vides a splendid foil to the series of more 
sober and more domesticated examples. 
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} A “VENETIAN FAIR”: SATIRE AND FASHION IN 18trx-CENTURY PORCELAIN. 
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: : \ M\ A RARE LUDWIGSBURG “ CONJURING GROUP,” ONE \ — cemmeemes —, 
1 J > > > , y ) 
‘ ‘ MARCHAND DE MODE," A RARE HABERDASHER’S \ | OF THE FIGURES RECALLING THE “ VENETIAN FAIR” | A RARE EARLY MEISSEN “ CRINOLINE”’ GROUP: THIS MODEL, 
: BOOTH IN LUDWIGSBURG PORCELAIN ; ONE OF A SERIES \ HELD BY DUKE CARL EUGEN OF WORTTEMBERG, \ WHICH DATES FROM 1736, IS ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF Tht 
SAID TO REPRESENT A “ VENETIAN FAIR” OF 1768, ; SO-CALLED “ CRINOLINE "’ GROUPS. N 
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| AN ATTRACTIVE NYMPHENBURG FIGURE OF A A VERY ATTRACTIVE NYMPHENBURG FIGURE OF A A VIGOROUSLY MODELLED MEISSEN FIGURE OF \ 

$ PILGRIM BY FRANZ ANTON BUSTELLI. COLOURED \ YOUNG WOMAN FROM THE ITALIAN COMEDY SCARAMOUCHE , BY JOHANN JOACHIM KAENDLER } 

q VERSIONS OF THIS MODEL ARE VERY RARE. \ READING A BILLET-DOU; BY BUSTELLI. FROM THE ITALIAN COMEDY, 
\ 


LL the fun of a “ Venetian 
Fair"’ held by Duke 

Carl Eugen of Wiirttemberg, 
as a winter divertissement for 
his Court, in the Market Place 
of Ludwigsburg in 1768, after 
his return from Venice, is 
traditionally said to be repre- 
sented by a series of miniature 
figures and groups in Ludwigs- 
burg porcelain. Examples of 
these form part of the collec- 
tion of Continental Ceramics 
made by the late Sir Bernard 
Eckstein, Bart., to be sold at 
Sotheby's on May 30 and 31. 
Jean Louis (head modeller at 
Ludwigsburg, 1762-1772), in 
association with the designer, 
G. F. Riedel, appears to have 
been responsible for most of 
these groups. The collection 
also includes figures and 
groups from other German 
factories, many of which 
recall eighteenth-century 
fashions in a charming, witty 
and satirical manner. The 
hairdressing group, for in 
stance, makes fun of the 
immensely high coiffures worn 
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pag o = ; Sosa by fashionable women at that 
\ MEISSEN CRINOLINE GROUP BY KAENDLER AND REINICKE: THE LADY WEARS \\ period. The hairdresser has A LUDWIGSBURG SATIRICAL HAIRDRESSING GROUP OF 
EAXAGGERATEDLY WIDE SKIRT IN SATIRICAL COMMENT ON THE THEN CURRENT mounted a ladder, and an MINIATURE SIZE; BY JEAN LOUIS. THERE ARE ALSO 
FASHION, MANY ISTH-CENTURY PORCELAIN GROUPS RECORDED TOPICAL MODES admirer is studying the effect ) HOCHST AND FRANKENTHAL VERSIONS OF THIS MODEL. 


_ . md through a telescope _ — sR 
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«| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS is an easy week, requiring no mental strain, and inducing no despair of our fellow- 
creatures ; the severe and earnest might say, an off-week. But those who read 

for pure enjoyment will find “ I Capture the Castle,’’ by Dodie Smith (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.), 
the kind of thing they always hope for, though almost always in vain. If cosiness is now 
rare in fiction, what shall we say of a romantic cosiness shot with gaiety, enhanced 
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FROM UNDER THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


HE white commercial earthenware which is so unpleasantly prevalent in these days 


of austerity in the home market has a clearly recognisable ancestry. It has been 
developed by a steady evolution from the rough jugs and pitchers made in various parts 
of England from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. But whereas the teapots and 
dishes in our china shops are almost invariably lacking in dignity and beauty of form, 
those products of the past, where the hand of the maker was aided at the most only by 





by a delightful style ? Too good to be true ? 


Yes, that is what one starts off with : a half-incredulous delight. Of all the romantic | 


settings that were ever thought up, surely Godsend 
is the most extreme. A lonely castle with a moat and 
crumbling walls, masking a Stuart house like a fairy-tale ; 
Suffolk mud all round; within, bare, noble rooms, and 
sticks of broken-down furniture, and hardly anything ‘to 
eat, and the surprising Mortmains. It is Cassandra 
who tells the story—‘ capturing” the Castle and its 
inmates as a first step to a eareer in literature. She is 
seventeen. Her father once wrote a book, which was 
acclaimed as great—but that was twelve years ago. 
Afterwards he brandished a cake-knife at her mother 
in a flamboyant rage, and a neighbour flying to her 
defence was knocked down. Mortmain got three months, 
and since then he has never written a line. Not that 
it seerned to break his spirit, but it put him off neigh- 
bours; that was why they took the Castle. Then his 
wife died, he went from bad to worse, and now he spends 
his days in the gatehouse room, shivering with cold 
and reading detective novels from the village library. 
However, he had one social fit, in which he acquired 
a second wife—an artist's model named Topaz. She is 
practical and kind, lovely as the Angel of Death, and 
very bogusly addicted to painting, lute-playing and 
communing with nature. But she also cooks and scrubs 
for the family, and dotes on Mortmain as a great man. 

By this time they have no resources whatever— 
except the former lad-of-all-work, a “ godlike youth” 
who worships Cassandra. Rose, the elder daughter, is 
twenty-one: a spirited and useless young beauty, with 
a violent grudge against life. She talks of going on the 
streets—only there are no streets. She hankers more 
sincerely for a rich marriage—but there are no men, 

But soon, of course, they turn up, all the way from 
America, One is the new young squire of Scoatney, who 
owns the Castle, feels romantic about England, and has 
read Mortmain's book. His brother doesn’t read, or 
take England seriously ; but he is very nice too. 

And after that I had a feeling of disappointment. 
Not very strong; the gaiety and charm persist, it is 
a good story. But not quite good enough for what it is 
a story about. The Castle and the Mortmains, as first 
described, were so romantic that it fails to live up to 
them ; Cassandra, too, was more amusing in her early, 
half-childish phase. But how ungracious to be critical 
of what has pleased one so much. 

The other novels lag far behind, and would look small 
without the test of comparison. But they are good, 
wholesome fare. ‘‘ The Stepbrothers,’’ by Jessie May 
Burt (Denis Archer ; 9s. 6d.), opens in the cheese-making 
town of Whitchester, at the wedding of John Rogers 
and the buxom Vi. Both are lately widowed, each has 
a son, and all are happy except Nigel, who is secretly 
hating everyone and wishing himself dead. His own 
mother was refined, artistic. This Vi is ‘“ common” ; 
so are all her family—but is not John Rogers common 
too? At least, he seems to fit in with these vulgarians, 
and Jack, the odious intruder, might be his son. Nigel 
feels both superior and painfully de trop. 

And on the whole he grows up like that, though 
things are not as bad as he expected. Vi treats him 
pretty well, and even Jack is “not a bad kid.” Still, 
Nigel inwardly revolts at sharing a room with him and 
hearing him called “ your brother," and he is hurt that 
Johnny should prefer his stepson. His own ambition is 
to write ; he does not want to be Johnny's partner, and 
yet he winces at the thought of Jack in his place. 

Then the intruder crosses him in love. He leaves 
home ; he becomes a writer, a distinguished man—but 
still the old pattern reasserts itself. Jack is always 
turning up to cross him in love. After the first time it 
is quite unconscious, and at length he gets used to it. 
Indeed, he becomes fond of Jack, and of his whole 
“common” family. This growth of family kindness 
with the years is both appealing and realistic. Nigel's 
love-affairs don't amount to much ; but Nigel himself— 
bating his pretension to celebrity—is rather well done. 

In “ Dangerous Haven,’’ by George Bettany (Skeffing- 
ton ; 9s.), the love-affair makes one smile, but the real 
theme has an unfailing grip. Jacob Dexter, disgusted 
by the greed and selfishness of post-war England, has 
decided to get away from it, and lead the simple, 
independent life. As the scene of his experiment he 
chooses the Arctic wilds of Northern Canada. A big 
transition from a London advertising agency—-but Jacob 
has read it up. 

Unfortunately, reading up won't quite do. Before 
his lonely shack is half-built—and very badly built at 
that—he is running out of all sorts of things, while others, 
equally essential, he has not thought of. There is nothing 
for it but a journey to the trading post at Sandy Lake, 
200 miles away. There he excites much laughter as a 
“green Englishwan,” is given much advice, makes a 
bitter enemy, and falls in love with the schoolmarm, 


his pioneering days are over. 
plot is childish. 


The owner has a motive, since he wanted to marry her. 











a wheel, are pleasing to look at, almost without exception. 














A good deal sobered by this 
experience, he returns to face the winter—and might come through, but for the murderous 
devices of the half-breed he has out-shot. As it is, he only just escapes with his life, and 
But the North has still a use and a charm for him. The 
But the landscape, the human ordeal, the details of a single-handed 
conflict with the world at its worst, impose their spell just the same. 

In ‘No Last Words,’’ by Belton Cobb (Longmans ; 8s. 6d.), the victim is a policeman. 
And, moreover, a superintendent. Not a very nice man. He is poisoned in the Connaught 
Hotel, where, being a bachelor, he lived, and where he had been toying with the chambermaid. 
But then, there was a question 
of forged bartknotes ; two of the other inmates are involved in that. Two more excite 
suspicion by their queerness ; the choice is wide. The police are numerous, not too clever, 
and seen in an unusual light, the corpse being one of themselves, 
of the story may be thought rather drab, the solution is both real and horrid. —K. Joun. 





CHESS NOTES 
BY BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

Some of the famous positions I quote will annoy expert 
readers who are already familiar with them; but though 
they may be as hackneyed among the cognoscenti as the 
Venus de Milo or Gray's “ Elegy” in other fields of art, 
they are, relatively to the mass of chess play, as beautiful. 
Then, one can become too dogmatic in rejecting something 
as too well known; if a “‘ chestnut ’’ becomes so notorious 
that nobody dare crack it for a while, a new generation 
arises to roar with merriment at it again. 

I am going to take you this week to the simmering 
volcano that was Madrid of 1934, when Sanz, as Black, 
against Ortueta, produced the pawn combination of a life- 
time. I have only two things against that fascinating city, 
Madrid. One is the cast-iron tradition against removing 
your collar and tie in public, or even wearing an open-necked 
shirt, when the heat is such that—one would think—only 
mad dogs and Englishmen would do anything else. The 
other is Diamanté. Arriving exhausted from an all-night 
journey after a gruelling tournament at Gijon, I was once 
offered this delightful Catalunyan wine just before 
tackling twenty Madrid players in simultaneous play. I 
fell, hook, line and sinker. A couple of hours later, my 
host’s face floated before me, and I noted in a detached way 
that it bore a look of alarmed’ concern. As reality slowly 
crystallised, I began to realise that I had been giving 
away pawns, pieces and games with the gayest abandon. 

There are those who say chess is no hot-weather game. 
In countries like Spain and Brazil, under conditions in 
which tennis would be murder, they know better. I am 
surprised more chess is not played in summer on our 
country lawns. 

Here Black found a resource that compelled White's 
resignation in five moves. As the play is of breath-taking 
cleverness, I will help you by revealing that Black sacrificed 
both his pieces to force the queening of a pawn. Can you 
find the play ? (Solution at foot of column.) 


PROBLEM No. 3. 


4 


Va_V 


SOLUTION TO THE CHESS PROBLEM. 
2. RxQKtP ! 
2. KtxR P-B6 
3. RxB 
What else can White do? If 3. Kt-Q3, P-Bsdis.ch ; 
4. RxB, Px Kt and wins, for the rook cannot prevent 
both pawns from queening. 
If 3. R-K7, Px Kt; 4. R-K1, P-Bsdis.ch ; 5. K-Br1, 
P-B6 and wins. 


3- P-Bs ! 
4. R-Kt4 
If 4. KtxP, P-B7. Now White hopes for salvation by 
4. ...Px Kt; 5. Rx KtP ; or 4. ...P-B7 ; 5. Rx BP. 
4- P-R4! 
Black reserves the choice of queening, either by . . .P-B7 
or ...P x Kt, on whichever file suits him better. 
5. Kt-R4 
If 5. RxP, P x Kt and the rook cannot stop the pawn 
from queening. After 5. ...P x R, White resigned. 
Is not the play delightful ? 





And while the first part 








Yet they are the work of 
simple artisans, fashioned for a useful purpose in a 
material almost everywhere easily obtainable, and with 
no thought that they would ever be treasured solely: for 
their beauty. That beauty, however, is to-day acknow- 
ledged ; and Bernard Rackham, formerly Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, describes and displays typical examples in 
“* Medieval English Pottery '’ (Faber; 21s.) in such a 
manner, as he himself says, “ that their esthetic qualities 
as works of handicraft may be appreciated as they 
deserve to be.”’ 

The present Keeper of the Department of Ceramics, 
William Bowyer Honey, in a most perceptive book on 
“Wedgwood Ware’’ (Faber; 21s.), points out that 
while it is generally agreed that Josiah Wedgwood, 
founder of the great manufactory at Etruria, Stafford- 
shire, was the most influential and significant figure 
in the history of English pottery, there are these who 
deny his right to be called an artist. Emil Hannover, 
a leading Continental historian of pottery, has said that 
Wedgwood found an art, rude and inconsiderable perhaps 
(that art which Mr. Rackham describes), and trans- 
formed it, to its great loss, into a manufacture. Be 
that as it may, most will agree with Mr. Honey that 
Josiah Wedgwood was a great man and a benefactor of 
humanity. Moreover, his descendants have done big 
things, materially and artistically. The engagement of 
the architect Keith Murray as designer in 1933, says 
Mr. Honey, marked an important stage in the develop- 
ment of Wedgwood’s ideas. Transfer-printing from line- 
engraved and stippled copper-plates had been employed 
by the first Josiah Wedgwood and his immediate 
successors, but in the course of the nineteenth century 
had fallen away sadly. It was not until Victor Skellern 
produced his “ Forest Folk" series of engraved designs 
in 1934 that the readoption of a mode of decoration, 
esthetically satisfying as well as appropriate to the 
factory system, proved successful and brought into the 
service of the firm one of the most gifted of English 
engravers, the late Eric Ravilious, whose death in the 
war was a heavy loss. 

Transfer-printing was unknown previous to 1753. 
Mr. Honey, in a Foreword to Cyril Cook’s biography 
of the man who, above all others, is entitled to be called 
the creator of the process, “‘ The Life and Work of Robert 
Hancock '’ (Chapman and Hall; 42s.), says it is one of 
the few entirely English contributions to the art of 
porcelain. Not that Hancock invented the process: 
credit for that goes to John Brooks, the Irish engraver. 
But from the very beginning the new art was closely 
associated with Robert Hancock, whose birthplace still 
remains unknown. What we do know is that he practised 
at the Battersea Enamel Works, at Bow, and principally 
at Worcester, where his best work was done. Mr. Cook 
has sought diligently to ascertain details of Hancock's 
life, but has to confess that the information available 
to-day is not really sufficient to enable us to do more than 
echo the regret of his first biographer} A. Randal Ballan- 
tyne, in 1885, that so little is known of this most 
interesting man. Yet this carefully compiled volume, 
with its 120 half-tone plates of Hancock's work, is one of 
permanent value to collectors and students. 

Pottery naturally figures in “ English Popular and 
Traditional Art,’’ by Margaret Lambert and Enid Marx 
(Collins ; 5s.), for it tells of the art which ordinary people 
have created for their own lives. It confirms Mr. Rack- 
ham’s views on tradition: although peasants may no 
longer exist, we have a long and living tradition of popular 
art which not only survived the industrial revolution, 
but in some cases, such as fair-ground decoration, even 
drew new inspiration from the potentialities of the 
machine. Chapbooks and valentines, toy theatres and pin- 
prick pictures, slipware and Staffordshire saltglaze, 
patchwork quilts and barge decoration, butter-pats and 
weathercocks are but some of the items in this very 
full catalogue of crafts which the authors have assembled 
for description and illustration. 

During the First World War a great expert on old 
silver, Arthur Hayden, produced a volume on the subject 
which he hoped would stand as an authoritative outline 
history, indicate to collectors the salient features of their 
hobby and point the way to possessors to arrive at sound 
conclusions as to their heirlooms. Though reprinted 
three times, this work has long been unobtainable. 
Consequently a welcome is assured for a new and revised 
edition of ‘Chats on Old Silver '’ (Benn ; 12s. 6d.), edited 
by Cyril G. E. Bunt. Not that the text called for much 
revision, for the subject-matter can never be out of date. 
But Mr. Bunt points out that for various reasons it has 
not been found possible to obtain new photographs of all 
the pieces which formed the plates in Hayden's original 
edition. In their stead other examples, have been 


secured and the text altered to meet these new conditions. 

Just to glance cursorily through the pages of “ Modern Furniture and Fittings,’’ by John 
and Rodney Hooper (Batsford ; 428.), is to experience a feeling of joyous relief at the thought 
that “ utility ” may endure for a season but true craftsmanship will return sooner or later. 
To the general public the book is of interest in showing what such craftsmanship may 
produce for our practical use and #sthetic enjoyment ; but it is intended primarily for the 
craftsman himself, to whom it must prove invaluable, with its numerous photographs, 
diagrams and working drawings, its practical notes and instructions. 

There could be no more fascinating book for the would-be driver, let alone the fortunate 
possessor of a car, than “ Odham's Motor Manual "’ (Odhams ; 9S. 6d.). 
for owner-drivers, prospective buyers, and all who are interested in the care and maintenance 
of a car. It tells in the simplest language how it is driven, how it should be looked after, 
what to do when anything goes wrong, how to lay it up, and how to get it ready for the road 
again. Nearly 300 drawings, photographs and diagrams illustrate the text.—W. R. CaLvert. 
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SMITHS SECTRIC (LOCKS 


* 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 


Friend of the family .. . 


There never was a car which made friends as quickly as the Minx. 


In use throughout the world, always the leader in its class, the 
Hillman Minx is roomy, comfortable, economical and thoroughly 
dependable. Features include: big car comfort, independent 
front suspension, Synchromatic finger-tip gear control, Lockheed 
Hydraulic brakes and the proved reliable Hillman Minx engine. 


THE HILLMAN 


Saloon - Convertible Coupé + Estate Car | 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly London W.1 


METAL WINDOWS 


in the Life of the Nation 
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Maximum Prices: Per bottle 32/4; HMalf-bottle 16/11 U.K. only 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers | 
To H.M. King George VI 





STEPRUVA X9 


The supreme 





racing Binocular, 

with coated lenses 

and rapid focusing. 
Price £30.0.0 





ROSS 





LONDON 


S tands hy Ujpteme Ross Binoculars—obtainable everywhere. 





Distributors—BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LIMITED, LONDON, E.17 














LUSCIOUS WORCESTER APPLES 


Over 1 Ib. in every glass of 
pure sparkling 


“TEME VALLEY "APPLE JUICE 


Make it a daily habit—remember : 
**an apple a day...” 


— 
“wits +, 


_+ZCPILIN-G 


“ 4 4” 
‘ awe has Supplied anywhere in the U.K. 
at 12/- per carton of 12 bottles, 
carriage free. Send order with 


cash direct to :— 


Dept. 1. F.MLS. (Farm Prooucts) LTD. 
CEREAL HOUSE, 58, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 














Trois parfums 





crees par 


MARCEL 
ROCHAS 


due to high altitudes, speed and 
sudden changes, RELIEVED 
with 


‘Mothersill’s 





SEASICK REMEDY 


| Due to its well-balanced formula, 
dryness of the throat is neutralised 
and possible strain on the organs of 
balance soothed. Experienced Air-, 
|  Sea-,Train-, and Motor-Travellers the 
world over have used ‘ Mothersill’s’ 
| successfully for more than 45 years. 


Lis) tHth ne vehi ALLL) te, ddl tn atl 1 ae Bille | Obtainable at leading Chemists everywhere. 
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In tune with the times .. . 


7 Renault Eight is tuned-in to the times. It is an economical family car in which 
the power-weight ratio has been ingeniously adjusted to give the maximum power 
and carrying capacity with minimum running costs. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
give greater control and ease of handling, and independent front wheel springing makes 
smooth riding when the going is rough. Petrol consumption is pleasingly low! Although 
this exceptional car is at present fully booked up on export commitments we hope 


shortly to be able to release some for the home market. Look out for them. 





ll \ | 
_| 2. a 
| A | —_—_———__—_— a 
| J Today, an export success 
Ar» TOMORROW, A HOME MARKET WINNER 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 


CVS-249 














BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF 


CARAVANS 


You get a unique guarantee 
from A. S. Jenkinson, Main 
Agent for all the best makes 
of caravans. 

Send for illustrated brochure 
and helpful reprinted articles. 


EASIEST TERMS—-OPEN ALWAYS 


A. S. JENKINSON 


BATH ROAD, TAPLOW, BUCKS, (Maidenhead 2610) 





EASY TO REACH—right on main A.4., outskirts Maidenhead, Taplow 
Station 4 minutes walk. Be sure to see name A. S. JENKINSON in full 


IN LONDON? Corner of Ebury Street and Semiey Place, off 
Buckingham Palace Road, 4 mins Vic:oria Station. Phone Sloane 4069 






















When ordering 
KUMMEL cesés¢ on 


WOLFSCHMIDT 


“ The original Kummel” 
ESTABLISHED 1847 


* 


The ARISTOCRAT 
o LIQUEURS 
RENOWNED & 100 YEARS 


© 
















LANDON NEWS — 





A memorable day is made complete by a 


memorable gift. At our London Showrooms, 





now happily free of all traces of war damage, 


196-162 OKFORO ST 


—a€£,,  ——e 
you will find a selection = of Jewellery, Sterling 
Silver, Mappin Plate, Clocks, Watches and 


Dressing Table Services approaching in breadth 





and variety our fine ———_ displays of pre-war 


2 QUEEN vicToRIN ST 


mo oe 


years. A friendly welcome awaits you 
whether you come to buy or just to see. 


Please look around at your leisure ; expert 





guidance will gladly be given when required. —= 





MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.t 2 QUEEN VICTORIA &ST., E.c 172 REGENT ST.. W.t 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG SOMBAY 














“*Swannee River “"—that’s what the men at Chance Brothers call the endless stream 
of molten glass that flows day and night in Chance’s factories at Smethwick and 
Glasgow. Their job is to pattern its surface, to roll on to it the pleasant designs 
that make figured glass for your house, office or shop—or to wire it for safe 
factory roofing. But though there’s a river of glass, there’s a flood of orders for it. 
The supply position of the popular patterns is now much easier, but Chance must 


still ask for a little breathing space to catch up on deliveries of wired glass. 


Rance. GLAss 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled and Wired Glass for Building, 
Optical Glass, ‘ Hysil’ (Regd.) Laboratory Glassware, Pressed Glassware, Lighting Glassware, Scientific and 
other specialised Glass Products; Lighthouses, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment, etc. Head Office 
Smethwick, 40, Birmingham. London Office: 28 Si. James's Square. SW Branch Works at Glasgow, 
St. Helens and Malvern 
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As personal as your visiting card... 


 “— RICOLINE 


“The equal to silk” 
> ae 


N | shirts made to 






measure 





As silky as a well-turned compli- 
ment, ‘ Tricoline’ is back in some- 
thing like normal supplies—and 
so made to measure ‘Tricoline’ 
shirts are again adding comfort 
and dignity to men who favour a 
modicum of self-indulgence. If 
you wish to face the future with 
that easy nonchalance which 
‘Tricoline’ imparts—step along to 
one of our branches. é 

| 














HORNE 


BROTHERS -LIMITED 





HORNE BROTHERS LIMITED, 415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 } 
Branches throwghout London and Provinces } 
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OF THE HOUSE OF SEPPELT 


THE building shown above is the original cellar constructed by Mr. J. E. Seppelt 

after he took up land in South Australia, now known as Seppeltsfield, in 1851, 

and commenced wine making: Bringing to the new country all the arts and 

crafts of an ancient industry, in this building Mr. Seppelt had laid the foundation 

of what was to become the largest family-owned organisation in existence. 

Extra Dry Solero .... Imperial Reserve Para....Chateau Tanunda Brandy.... 
products of the House of Seppele. 


THE HOUSE OF SEPPELT 


ONE FAMILY—ONE TRADITION 
88 CANNON STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4. | 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HM, QUEFN MARY 








THE NINTH 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION 




















v 


JUNE 9—24 
(Except Sundays) 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 


Open 11.0 a.m. to 7.30 p.m: 





(Opening day from 5.0 p.m.) 
v 


ADMISSION 3/6 
Season Tickets |5/- 


Part of which will be given to The Victoria League, The R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund and the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 





















Aching head 7. fit t0 split Fn. 








Head throbbing? Feeling all-in? An Alka-Seltzer tablet 
in a glass of water (hot or cold) will soon set you right. 
First, Alka-Seltzer's double-action soothes pain— 
extra fast. Then it neutralises excess acid, often the 
root of your distress. Try it! Millions sold yearly. 











THE FINEST 


PLAYTHINGS 
FOR 
MODERN 


YOUNGSTERS 


Carefully designed for maximum The TRI-ANG “80” is a_ perfect 
play value and engineered for strength, example of a super, 1950-style pedal 
TRI-ANG Toys are without doubt motor. It features pressed - steel 
the best in the world. Ask to see. construction, ball bearing rear axle, 
them at your local toy shop— _ rubber tyred wheels and a wonderful 
you will be amazed at their quality high-gloss enamel finish with all bright 
and value. parts chromed. 


LINES BROS. LTD., MCRDEN RD., MERTON, LONDON, SW 19 
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COMFORT IN SLEEPER CONSTELLATIONS 


BOMBAY IN JUST A DAY 
TWICE WEEKLY SERVICE 
LONDON GENEVA*x CAIRO*x BOMBAY 


‘INDIA 


mlevnational 






THE ROUTE OF THE MAGIC CARPET 


%& Bookings accepted to Geneva and Cairo 
Your travel agent charges no booking fee 
Connections from Bombay throughout India 
Freight, too, can be accepted 


Air-india International Limited, 56, Haymarket $.W.1 WHitehall 8506/7 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 
A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


Married Couple, aged 77, wife crippled with arthritis, husband 
blind and broken in healthh URGENTLY NEED HELP for 
extra food and warmth. (Case 378)... 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 


| DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
; AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


Appeal IN. Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1 








Spare your Friends 


the task of acting as Executors of your Will. Even if they 
reluctantly consent to act, they may pre-decease you. The 
better way is to appoint the Trustee Department of the 
Norwich Union, which offers an excellent service at unusually 
low fees. For acting as Executor, the charge is only four 
shillings per £100 of the gross estate (minimum fee £15). 
Correspondingly light fees are charged for the continuing 
duties of Trustees. 


NORWICH UNION 


SOCIETIES 
SURREY STREET, NORWICH 


INSURANCE 
Trustee Department, 8-10, 
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nORWICH 
UNION 





Send this coupon 
or write for @ Without obligation you may send acopy of your“ Executor & Trustee" leaflet to 


copy of the 

beaflet DRIER (M  )...ccccccccccncccecereererrseressaes 

| gives full detasis 

of ths helpful 

bul inexpensive 
service. 


LONDON NEWS 755 








Overheard — 
or overheated 


Sometimes it is Mr. Inaudible, M.P., 
muttering statistics from a sheaf 
of notes. Sometimes it is Mr. 
Declamatory, M.P., uttering extem- 
pore defiance. In the Press Gallery 
of the House of Commons the Par- 
liamentary Reporters of The Times 
pick up and take down every word. 
Not even Hansard is more exact. What you read in The Times 
reports is precisely what was said in the House. Yet silence is 
also eloquent. Here it is the work of the Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent of The Times to read sealed lips, to gauge guarded 
minds. Thus you learn from The Times not only what Par- 
liament and Government says but what it thinks. 

The same care and accuracy are found in the way The Times 
handles foreign and home affairs. The Times aims to be always 
the first, but never the hastiest, with the news. 
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Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 








“BRISTOL’ AGAIN! 


MILLE MIGLIA 
RD 






IN TOURING CLASS 


ONLY 4 MINUTES BEHIND WINNER 





To date the ‘Bristol’ has competed 
in four major International events— 


3rd MILLE MIGLIA 
> ond TARGA FLORIO 
FIRST | 3rd MONTE GARLO 
THREE! ist POLISH RALLY 


—a newcomer with a veteran’s record 


NEVER OUT 
OF THE 














LiMITseD 
Lowtoe 


THE SRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANT 
Comper Limited. € Arlington Greet B j/emas's. 


SUILT SY THE CAR DIVISION OF 


Address Sales Enquiries «~The Grinel Aeroplane swi 











VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS. KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W.9. Telephone ; COLINDALE 6171-2 


CHE 





PRINCESS 


COACHBUILT SALOON 
on the Austin 135 Chassis 


A Car for To-morrow .. . 


A modern expression of the coachbuilder’s traditional art 
happily complementing the reliability of the automobile 


engineer's latest achievement 
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QUENCHY QUESTIONS 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 

Can you eat it? 
No. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream? 
No. 

Is it nice and sweet? 
Yes. 

It’s cyder! 
Yes. 

Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 

Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 

it’s cyder... 
Yes. 


Then 


WHITEWAY 3 
CYDER 


MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY 


it must be 
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ELECTRICITY 


—what your help meant 


THE co-operation of electricity con- 
sumers substantially lightened the 
Peak Load during the most difficult 
winter period. Because of this co- 
operation, and the mild weather, 
power cuts have been infrequent and 
of short duration. Result — Industry 
has kept going and produced more. Thank you ! 

Consumers who paid the surcharge of 0.35 pence per unit 
during the winter quarter will for the following three quarters 
receive a rebate of 0.1 pence per unit. When the financial 
results of the surcharge are known, the question of still 
further reducing the charge for the three quarters will be 
carefully considered, 





4 reall for you 


* * * 


Plan for 1949 British Electricity’s programme will 
provide about 1,000,000 kilowatts of new plant. This is 
nearly 25% more than in the record pre-war year. 



























BRITISH SLEC TRICITY 
May 1949 

CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE 
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DISTILLERS SINCE 
ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAAT 











The Finest =| WANTED 
Pre-eminent as a hair dressing } AND 
and as a tonic, making the = || = WECTORIAN 
fumed with Owo of Ros ||| SEWELLERY 


unquestionably Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil. Used by dis- 
cerning men and women for 
over 150 years —a very special 
formula is the secret of its 
unequalled superiority. 


Set Garnets, Amethysts, Topaz, Peridots, 
Rose Diamond, Turquoise, ete., also fine 
Gems, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, 
Rubies, Sapphires, etc.; antique and 
Victorian Musical Charms, Scent Bottles 
Singing Bird and other Musical Boxes, 
Geld and Silver Boxes and Vinaigrettes, 
Geld Jewellery ; antique and modern 


— Since 1793 cilver. Exceptional offers with cash. 
~ ROWLAND'S || 1. sien 
(LLANDRINDOD) LTD. 
MACASSAR OIL (Dept. LN.) 


29 South St., Worthing 
(Bankers: National Provincial.) 








the choice of discerning men and women | 
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The BOC 
reduces your 
handicap 





The 38-ton cast-iron driving pulley of an old fashioned \ 

: “It is a car for the real motoring enthusiast, the tvpe of driver who 
steam engine was due to be scrapped. The pulley measured § *I 
wants to go far and fast, who appreciates and can obtain the utmost from 


16 ft. across and the hole through which it had to go to the ; ae | handii Neiee all desi bot 1 shed 

4 7 ; steering, draking and handling qua ities all designed to fit exactly the de- 

scrap heap was less than 5 ft. wide. A tricky problem — hee ne . ; es 

; has mands made on a car when high averaging is required. | Most important 

solved by a B.O.C. process. Oxygen cutting did in four : A ,' ; ; ' # 
: 7e S of all, perhaps, is the safety factor which acc ompanies the performance. 


days, a job which had been estimated at six weeks by other vide “* THE AUTOCAR 

4 - litre Saloon £714. Purchase Tax £Lig9 8 - 
methods. Throughout industry today processes such as this sie ha a es Chins Saad, adios Gatien 
are in everyday use—playing a vital part in Britain’s 


recovery. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 





Ait & 3 MOTOR § ese mm 
I Showr RILEY CAR §$-§6 
Overseas Busines Nuttield Exports Ltd. Ont 1 ar 
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LS 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


The most efficient, economical and easy way 
of keeping down rough growth, coarse grass 
bracken, etc Powered by I} h.p. engine, 

fitted with Easy-Turn Ratchet Drive With 

attachments it can be used for spraying, hedge 
cutting, hoeing, etc Demonstrations arranged 
Send for decails Dept. D 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS 


(OXFORD) LTD., 
CORT, Saeee = * Cholmondeley looks 


pleased with life !” 











The modern Mercury uses Air France. This 
summer he’s flying to Paris, Dinard, the Riviera, * Of course, he’s going 
Corsica, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Majorca. to Burgh Island for 


His need is speed; but you, concerned also with a 


Whitsun.” 
happy holiday, will probably reserve the adjective 








“divine” for the French food and wine served on pee ee 
SILVER WEDDING ERROR board. Ask vour Travel Agent about Air France Plymouth North Road Station 
overo. | fanseien” AT TOP services from London, Birmingham, Manchester, nT ee ee Tee 
One of the Rarest King George VI items Glasge ww, Belfast. from Resident Manager 


The sheet slipped when being overprinted 
nd the word “* TANGIER " is missing from Some return fares from London. 


the top row of six, appears at the TOP q ' Hi r | 3 wie 
instead of the bottom of each stamp of suc PARIS £14.8.0. NICE £34.6.0. GENEVA £27.0.0, DINARD E£11.11.0. j (j | on aliht 
d O.. J , t 


ceeding rows and also makes a gratuitous ap- 
pearance on the bottom edging of the sheet and Skymaster Middle East, Far East, U.S.A., S. Amer Fast @ Wet Aff 


( 2 1 
We are able to offer a limited number of . 
the variety ““TANGIER” at top QO € 


at £20 per stamp . 
trier aes wet ler ous 32-pag ae : BIGBURY BAY, SOUTH DEVON 


He A WALLACE } Pages Te 
la & | HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I WHITEHALL 0971 | Bighury-on-Sea 272 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


| 





THE 








«. .. Top Mechanical Quality” 


RIEFLY this thoroughly 

satisfying car of the highest 
quality does everything with a 
silky smoothness, a soothing 
quietness, and also in about the 
highest degree of riding comfort 
in front and back seats yet 


* 


makes a driver feel on top of 
. Throughout, there 
top 


his form.. 
is that 
mechanical quality, exclusive 
to a tiny fraction of cars, which 
eludes detailed description,” 


- vrces 
uggestion of 


* A short extract from The Autocar. 
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When you replace with North 
British Tyres and Tubes, you can 
be sure of trouble-free tyre mileage. 


The Road Test Report on the Rover 75 
published February 4th, 1949 


known, and with a precision 
and lightness of control which 


ROVER 


~ ine C “dts 


TYRES & TUBES 


COMPANY LIMITED, 
BRANCHES 


RUBBER 
AND 


BRITISH 
LONDON 


NORTH 
EDINBURGH, 


THE 


Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Rubber Footwear, 


Sports Shoes, Flooring, Hose, etc. 


7) = oe 
L ne of Axitain 3 


THE ROVER CO., LTD,, SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM, AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they're not talking about the next race. They're discussing Burrough’s 





People who know just how good really good gin is, always try for 
because it is triple distilled. 


ft, smooth and clean to the palate. 


(in 
Burrough’s It is this extra refinement that 
makes Burrough’s Gin sé 
Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always 
4 per bottle ; 16/11 per half-bottle. 


in even 


"keeps its place” 


the most delicate cocktails. Prices : 32 


BURROUGHS Cz 


DISTILLERY, HUTTON 


WITH GIN hole Se > ae og 


1820 


MARTINI VERMOUTH 


matured and bottled in ITALY by Martini & Rossi sa 
Sole Importers A. O. Morandi & Co. Ltd. London, sw: 
6.8.ii 


74, Cate ROAD, 





AND Skeren, Lt Milford I 
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